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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-second Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 30th and 31st, 1946 


HE eighty-second meeting of the Society was called to order 

by the President, Professor Leroy Waterman, at 2:00 P. M. 

on December 30th, 1946, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Minutes of the 1945 Meeting were approved as printed 
and distributed in the JouRNAL (March i946). The Report of 
the Secretary was presented and approved for publication with 
the Proceedings. The Treasurer’s Report was presented at a 
later meeting, together with that of the Auditing Committee, 
Professors Cooper and Muilenburg, and was approved for 
publication with the Proceedings. Following the Editor’s Report, 
which was approved for publication, a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded Dr. Pfeiffer for his production of an excellent volume of 
the JoURNAL in 1946. Dr. Pfeiffer, explaining the impossibility of 
publishing the JOURNAL in its present form and quality unless 
greater financial support be given it to meet rising costs, re- 
ported the Council’s recommendation to the Society that mem- 
bership dues be increased by $1.00 per year beginning in 1947. 
Following discussion it was voted that annual membership be 
fixed at $5.00 per year, (including the JoURNAL) beginning in 
1947, for members of one year or more standing, but that the 
fee be left at $4.00 per year for new members during their first 
year. Concurrently it was voted that annual subscriptions to 


the Journa (by non-member subscribers) be $6.00, and _— 
copies $1.50. 
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The President announced appointment of a Committee on 
Memorial Resolutions, consisting of Professors Simpson, Cad- 
bury and Burrows, to prepare appropriate minutes in honor of 
prominent members deceased during the year (see Resolutions 
printed below). Members present rose in silent tribute to all 
those deceased during 1946, whose names were read by the 
Secretary. 

The names of 95 persons, nominated for membership in the 
Society and recommended for election by the Council, were duly 
elected to membership and welcomed into the Society. This 
number included seven persons who had previously withdrawn 
from membership and requested re-instatement. 

A brief oral report was given of the work of the American 
Council of Learned Societies by Professor Cadbury, one of our 
delegates to that Council. President Morgenstern, chairman of 
the Committee on Re-organization appointed two years ago, 
reported the difficulties encountered by the Committee during 
the war years, stated that slight progress had been made and 
asked that the Committee be reconstituted for action in 1947. 
This was voted approved. Oral reports concerning the Sections 
of the Society were presented, showing these Sections active 
during the year and it was voted that Minutes of the 1946 
meetings of the three Sections be published with the Proceedings. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Council, the 
following men were elected Honorary Members of the Society: 

Professor Sigmund Mowinckel, University of Oslo. 

Professor J. Pedersen, University of Copenhagen. 

The Secretary reported actions of the Council in which the 
Society concurred: recommendation that in the future nomina- 
tions for honorary membership be made in writing to the Council 
to be signed by three or more members of the Society; that 
annual meeting next year be held in New York City on Decem- 
ber 29, 30 and 31, unless before that time the Council deems it 
advisable to meet elsewhere. It was announced that the Council 
had re-elected Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University as 
Editor of the JouRNAL for the year 1947, and as members of the 
Editorial Committee for a two-year term named Professors 
Enslin, Filson, May, Muilenburg, Orlinsky. 
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The Secretary announced that Professors Harlan Creelman 
and Henry T. Fowler, who have completed fifty years of mem- 
bership in the Society, are exempted from further payment of 
dues. The Secretary was instructed to convey to these esteemed 
members the Society’s vote of recognition and felicitation. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Professors Lankard, 
John Knox, and Metzger, brought in its report suggesting the 
following list of officers who were elected by the Society for one 
year (except as indicated): 


President E. C. Colweil 

Professor John W. Flight 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark 

Professor Donald M. C. Englert 

Professor S. V. McCasland 

Professor Sherman E. Johnson 

Professor Solomon Zeitlin 

Professor Leroy Waterman 

President-Emeritus W. J. Moulton Representative on Board of American 

Schools of Oriental Research 

Professor H. J. Cadbury Delegate to American Council of 
Learned Societies (Term expires 1950) 

Professor H. S. Gehman Alternate Delegate to A. C. L. S. 


(Term expires 1949) 


In response to a plea by Professor Piper in behalf of many 
German biblical scholars who are in great distress and need 
substantial help, it was voted that one of our number might 
act to bring together these men and American scholars who 
desire to give help. Professor E. G. Kraeling consented to serve 
as a clearing-house for this purpose. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to President Henry 
P. Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary the Society's 
unanimous vote of thanks for the hospitality eggoyed by the 
members during this year’s meetings. 

A report for the Committee on the Textual Criticism Seminar 
as proposed last year was given by Prof. Clark. A meeting of the 
Committee in February, 1946, developed plans for procedure and 
an initial meeting of the Seminar was held Dec. 31 at which a 
few reports of textual projects were given, including that of a 
bibliography on textual criticism recently completed by Prof. 
Metzger and which it is hoped may be published. A meeting of 
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the Seminar will be planned for December, 1947, and a mailing 
list of interested persons is being compiled by the Secretary. 
The Presidential Address, entitled ‘‘Biblical Studies in a New 
Setting”’, (printed in this issue) was delivered by Professor Leroy 
Waterman. 
The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following papers: 


By C. C. Torrey: The “Books” of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


The Chronicler’s History has never been published entire since the 
Hebrew Canon was formed. Instead, two main portions have been given 
separate publication: The Chronicles (in two books), and Ezra-Nehemiah. 
Old Testament scholarship has suffered greatly because of this misleading 
condition. The need of a complete edition—a scientific necessity — 
should be filled as soon as possible. 


By B. J. Bamberger: The Legalism of the Pharisees. 


Pharisaic legalism is the natural corollary of the belief in a revealed law. 
Among its positive results seem to be the generally tolerant outlook of the 
Pharisees and their spirit of critical and independent thinking. Moreover 
legalism provided an instrument whereby the Pharisees were able to combat 
dangerous doctrines and to inculcate desirable beliefs without engaging in 
open polemics. They preferred to embody their theological concepts in 
authoritative practices. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: Exegetical Sidelights on Isaiah’s Hopes for the Future. 


(1) 42-6 does not purport to have been written before the fulfilment 
(in 587) of 3 16-41 (cf. 44). (2) 91-6 avowedly written after darkness of 
8 22-23 has both descended and been lifted, through instrumentality of 
King Josiah. It is a Te Deum (note vv. 2-3 and tenses); only v. 6 looks 
forward. (3) 1033-34: “YHWH will fell ‘tall trees’ of Jerusalem” (cf. 
v. 32). 1114.: ‘And so he has (in 587), but ‘stump’ of Jesse will regenerate, 
etc.” (4) 221-14. Once gay Jerusalem is on housetops weeping (Is 15 3; 
Jer 48 38) over the woes of 701. Isaiah: “Why did you ignore the Maker 
of this catastrophe (v. 11b) ‘on that day’ (when I warned you)? If you 
had wept then (v. 12) you would not have to now.” Obviously he himself 
had not turned optimist in interim. (5) 314 (continues v. 3): Egypt 
can no more save Zion from YHWH than shepherds by shouting can cow 
a lion into relingy’ he has seized. (v. 5): YHWH has indeed 
attacked Zion 1° . “ie lion (701? 587?). But in future he will 
protect it like 
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By A. P. Wikgren: Translation and the Use of Marginal Notes in the English 
Bible. 


Marginal notes to facilitate the understanding of the Bible still present 
a real problem to producers of ‘authorized’ English translations. Notes 
of controversial nature have — for good or ill — been eliminated and some 
sense introduced into the citation of cross-references; but, to judge by the 
Revised Standard Version New Testament, adequate criteria for the cita- 
tion of other marginalia are difficult to determine with complete satisfaction. 
Certain explanatory notes will apparently be dispensable in proportion 
to the modernization of the English vocabulary and idiom, although many 
people anomalously prefer the traditional (oracular) text in an unannotated 
(unquestioned) form. 


Monday evening, December 30th. A Joint Meeting with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, the following commu- 
nications being presented: 


By W. J. Moulton: Report of the Society’s Representative on the Board of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


By E. L. Sukenik (of Hebrew University, Jerusalem): An Illustrated Lecture 
on ‘‘The Structure of the Hyksos Fortress.” 


By J. B. Pritchard: A Restatement of the Problem of Palestine Figurines. 


The traditional interpretation of the female figure of Palestinian figurines 
as a goddess encounters two difficulties: (1) the male figure rarely appears 
among the clay figurines, despite the fact that gods were important in the 
Canaanite pantheon, and (2) the goddess was regularly portrayed as 
clothed in Babylonia and in Egypt. As a working hypothesis it is suggested 
that the figure of one type of figurine (the virgin type) may have served as 
a symbol of the goddess without any intention of portraying the features 
of the goddess. 


By C. C. McCown: The Density of Population in Ancient Palestine. 


The many attempts made to determine the population of ancient Pal- 
estine, and especially the Jewish population, have led to the most varied 
results, running from Harnack’s estimate of 500,000 to Juster’s of 5,000,000. 
Its agricultural potentialities are decidedly limited. There is almost com- 
plete lack of other resources upon which to support industry. Therefore the 
population in both Hebrew and early Christian times must have been 
exceedingly small. When the non-Jewish population which lived along the 
coast and in other areas is subtracted, the total number of Jews in first 
century Palestine could hardly have reached the 500,000 estimated by 
Harnack. 


| | 
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By O. R. Sellers: From Joshua to Ehud. 


Archaeology has confused the picture of the conquest of Canaan. On 
the basis of present evidence it seems that the conquest of Jericho and the 
campaign in south Palestine were at least a century apart. So the Joshua 
who took Jericho may be one person and the Joshua who conquered the 
south another. After the death of Joshua Israel disintegrated politically 
and religiously. Othniel’s exploit was local and resulted in no uniting of 
the nation. Ehud in the central hill country started the organized resistance 
which eventuated in the formation of a strong Israel. 


By James Muilenburg: The Trial of the Nations in Isaiah 41 1-42 4. 


By T. H. Gaster: Deuteronomy 33 3-5, 26-29. 


Tuesday morning, December 31st. In the Old Testament Sec- 
tion, presided over by Pres. Waterman, the following papers 
were read and discussed: 


By R. Gordis: Democratic Origins in Israel. 


Recent researches in the history of Mesopotamia and Syria indicate that 
a primitive democracy existed in the ancient Semitic world. The biblical 
evidence had been overlooked because of the mistaken view that ‘édah 
and kahal meant “‘congregation’’ and were a Rickbildung from Second 
Temple days and hence lacked historical validity. A careful study of the 
biblical evidence reveals that in ancient Israel a democratic order pre- 
vailed, with roots in the nomadic tradition. The term ‘édah is to be trans- 
lated “assembly” and its functions incorporated all the major concerns of 
the group, judicial, executive, ritual, military and diplomatic. This study 
gives an insight into the development of political institutions in Israel and 
a new respect for the crediblity of the Priestly source of the Pentateuch and 
of the Historical Books. 


By R. E. Wolfe: With Whom did Jacob Wrestle? 


In light of the newer approach in mythology, by which many tales of 
the gods come to be seen as the stories of human heroes, transformed, in 
the course of successive narration, into deities, it becomes necessary to 
re-examine the story of Genesis 32. Instead of wrestling with an angel, 
or with God, reason and the demands of the context indicate he wrestled 
with his brother, Esau. Only after fighting it out at night, with reconcilia- 
tion on the part of Esau, can the peaceful meeting in the morning and the 
unity of the chapter be properly understood. 


= 
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By Frank North: Astray in Paths of Old; Critical Analysis of Jeremiah 
18 13-17. 


The original poem seems to have been the following: 


Ask whé among the nftions ever he4rd of such a thing! 
What the Virgin of IrSael has déne is most hérrible. 
Does Lébanon’s snéw quit the crag of the modntain? 
Do the wAters flowing céld from the nérth ever fafl? 


But my pedple have forgétten me, 
In 6ld paths to stray. 

Like the eAst wind will I scAtter them, 
Behélding their distréss. 


In the second line exceedingly is a gloss; mountain was mispointed as 
field; fail was corrupted into be uprooted; waters from the north was misread 
as foreign waters. At the end of the first line of v. 15 two glosses were added: 
to what is false they burn incense and and they have made them stumble in 
their ways. Trails and a way not built up are glosses on paths. V. 16 is 
entirely made up of a series of glosses. Two glosses were inserted at the 
end of the second to last line: before an enemy and a back and not a face. 


By E. C. Broome, Jr.: The Value of Ezekiel as an Abnormal Personality. 


By M. J. Wyngaarden: The Interpretation of Ecclesiastes. 


By J. Morgenstern: The Fast in Jerusalem on the Twenty-fourth of the 
Ninth Month. 


Haggai delivered his last two messages upon the twenty-fourth of the 
ninth month of the second year of Darius I. Hag 2 10-19 suggests that 
upon this day the people from outlying towns and villages had gathered at 
the site of the Temple in Jerusalem for the celebration of ritual acts in 
which the priests functioned. Following the example of his prophetic pre- 
ecessors, Haggai took advantage of this assemblage to deliver his final 
two messages (2 10-19 and 2u-23). The clear implication is that this was not 
an incidental, but rather a regular, annual, sacred occasion. Other biblical 
evidence will establish that this was an ancient, annual fast day of con- 
siderable importance. The question will be raised, whether this annual 
fast-day on IX /24 was in any respect an antecedent of the later Hanukkah 
Festival, which began on IX/25. 


By L. Wallach: Rationalization and Historization in Post-biblical Hebrew 
Literature. 


Changing methods of literary research require the systematic application 
of established principles of the comparative literary method to Post-biblical 
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Hebrew (PBH) literature. The approach of Formgeschichte leads to the 
discovery of unknown, non-Christianized Hellenistic-Jewish material pre- 
served in this literature. The same approach provides a better insight 
into the literary making of PBH literature which, in its many oral trans- 
missions, went through the stages of rationalization and historization. 
The familiar overcrowded source references of parallel texts in investiga- 
tions dealing with this literature are out of place since they often represent 
but secondary literary source passages exhibiting the different stages of 
oral transmission of primary historical material. 


By Ralph Marcus: Alphabetic Acrostics in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. 


At a meeting of the American Oriental Society held in Boston in April 
1942 the present writer proposed a theory about the Hebrew Vorlage of 
the Book of Revelation, namely that it was an alphabetic acrostic in 22 
strophes, consisting largely of apocalyptic phrases from the O.T. The 
present paper, which is an independent unit of a larger study, examines 
various types of alphabetic acrostics in pagan, Jewish and Christian litera- 
ture and seeks to classify them typologically. The study shows that these 
compositions were used for various purposes: didactic, liturgical, oracular, 
and Gnostic. 


By F. Zimmermann: The Last Words of Jesus. 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by Professor 
Enslin, the following papers were read and discussed : 


By J. O. Buswell, Jr.: Pauline Theism and Kant on the Theistic Arguments. 


The Pauline theism centers formally in Romans, in those passages in 
which the bases of knowledge of God are presented in literal terminology. 
The cosmological argument is presented most explicitly. Rom 1 19-21 
states expressly that the invisible attributes of God, his eternal power and 
deity, are known, or clearly seen; this knowledge being an inference from 
the things which he has made, the created world. The thought of the 
Greek words 6 Oeds yap ... epavépwoev ... amd KTicews Kodopou Tots 
Tounuacw voovueva, might legitimately be stated in the Kantian terms 
actually derived from them: God revealed in phenomena the noumenal 
attributes of his own deity by means of cosmological data. Pauline theism 
is inductive and empirical in the sense that the knowledge of God is cos- 
mically and historically conveyed by data open to public investigation. 
We are accustomed to hear the theistic arguments brushed aside by theists 
and naturalists alike, on the assumption that these arguments have been 
demolished by Kant. Since Kant’s arguments are more opposed to knowl- 
edge of the material world than to the knowledge of God, it is the purpose 
of this paper to show that Kant’s philosophy cannot be used in defense of 
anti-theistic Naturalism. 
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By H. J. Cadbury: “Not I but God” as a Motif in the Gospels. 


In passages like Mark 10 18, 40; 13 32; 1436; Matt 7 21; 12 32 Jesus is 
quoted as distinguishing himself sharply from God or the divine spirit or 
will. These sayings need indicate neither survival of primitive tradition 
prior to the deification of Jesus (Schmiedel’s ‘Pillars’) nor later Ebionite 
humanization (the Christ Myth school). They evidence various motifs 
at work independently. Here the synoptic tradition assumed that when 
it comes to the divine-human encounter Jesus belongs to the latter end. 
Similar phrases in John’s gospel: “not me but...,”’ “not of myself,” are 
indeed a fixed theme, but they involve association with God rather than 
disassociation. 


By S. M. Gilmour: A Critical Examination of Proto-Luke. 


The Proto-Luke hypothesis stands or falls by two propositions: (1) that 
QL was a complete gospel and (2) that QL provided Luke with the 
framework of his final gospel. The former is unconvincing whea “Proto- 
Luke” is reduced by a) editorial matter not necessarily earlier than the 
final draft and bb) heterogeneous oral tradition. The latter ignores the 
probability that much of “Proto-Luke”’ is derived directly or by editorial 
inference from Mark. In the body of his gospel, Luke alternates Markan 
with non-Markan matter, but in 3 1-4 30 and in 22 14-24 50 he redrafts 
and expands Mark from various sources, chiefly oral, and by pericopes of 
his own composition. 


By W. H. P. Hatch: Seventy Times Seven or Seventy-seven Times? (by 
title) 


By Lucetta Mowry: Jesus’ Gnomic Sayings in Poetic Form. 


Any attempt to answer questions regarding the character and scope of 
Jesus’ sayings uttered in poetic form must require a stricter application of 
criteria than has been made hitherto. A discussion of Jesus’ gnomic sayings 
in poetic form involves both the application of historical tests to ascertain 
the possible genuineness of a saying and the application of literary tests to 
sift out the poetic meshalim from those preserved in prose form. A rigid 
application of these tests to the material reveals only the probable irre- 
ducible minimum of 15 sayings in poetic form. 


By F. V. Filson: How Much Poetry is there in the New Testament? 


It is widely held that a considerable portion of the New Testament was 
written in poetic form. If we take as our test criteria current in the first 
century, only a few brief snatches conform to Greek standards. If, then, 
poetry is present, it must follow Semitic poetic patterns. We need to 
distinguish between poetry and translation of poetry. There are difficulties 
in the way of demonstrating that Aramaic poetry lies behind our Greek 
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New Testament, and it is equally difficult to prove that the Greek before 
us exhibits poetic form. In general, scholars should be much more cautious 
about describing New Testament books and sections as poetry. 


By S. E. Johnson: The Fourth Gospel and the Teaching of Marcion. 


This paper compares the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel with those 
of Marcion, following a suggestion by Harnack, and finds significant 
contacts at nine points. There are other and earlier anticipations of Mar- 
cion’s contrast between the old law and the new gospel, but John is unique 
in his contrasts between Jewish Messianism and Christianity and between 
God’s love and the idea of judgment. Can John’s teaching have been 
diffused in Asia Minor and have ultimately influenced Marcion? 


By O. A. Piper: First John and the Didache of the Primitive Church. 


The author of I John refers in his arguments at least thirty times to 
propositions which both he and his readers would regard as final authorities. 
Language and style of these passages reveal their Semitic origin and their 
connection with an early stage of the Christian missionary work, but a 
few show also slight traces of Hellenization. In their majority they are 
credal statements. Many of them have parallels in the earlier writings of 
the New Testament and in I Clement and Ignatius. This fact indicates the 
continuation of an authoritatively accepted oral tradition at least to the 
beginning of the second century. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 31st. The Old Testament 
Section, with Pres. Waterman in the chair, heard and discussed 
the following papers: 


By E. G. Kraeling: The Significance of Genesis 11 2. 


Modern criticism denies that the older stratum of the Yahwistic source, 
J', had the flood-story. The paper attempts to prove that it had it. The 
flood-story of the Gilgamesh epic is not a complete version, but one that 
was abridged to suit the purpose of the epic. Berossos knew the independent 
flood-story, the theme of which was the preservation of civilization. It 
concluded with the return to Babylon of the flood-survivors and the re- 
building of that city and other cities. Gen 11 2 is an echo of the independent 
flood-story of the Babylonians. Since the home of mankind was not sought 
in Babylonia, the return to Babylon became a first journey of discovery 
and the rebuilding of Babylon a first building. Gen 6 1-4 is the introduction 
of the J* flood-story and explains why the flood was sent. A single fragment 
of the J' flood-story survives in the sending out of the raven in 8 7, an 
item parallel to the sending out of the third dove and very close to the 
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Babylonian model in its statement. The paper then traces the diversity 
of viewpoints as to the flood and the earliest home of mankind in Genesis, 
and raises the question whether it is possible to maintain the unity 
of 


By C. M. Ccoper: Theodotion’s Influence on the Alexandrian Text of Judges. 


The two texts of Judges, Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, are shown by 
a fresh study of their synonymous vocabulary to be revisions of the LXX. 
Each contains about the same proportion of late nouns, where the other 
has classical or early Koine vocabulary. And each has about the same 
proportion of pre-Christian or extra-Egyptian Greek, requiring definition 
by Hesychius of Alexandria. But 21 per cent of A’s total synonymous 
vocabulary in variants from B is also found in Theodotion. No other minor 
version shows any like number of agreements with either A or B. 


By H. S. Gehman: The Greek Translator at Work on the Text of I Samuel. 


In a number of cases where the LXX disagrees with the Masoretic text, 
it is clear that the translator used a Hebrew text which did not differ from 
the Masoretic. He had a philosophy of translation and a definite exegetical 
method. (1) A theological point of view is apparent: I Sam 15 11; 28 16; 
(2) Offensive expressions are toned down: 1 14; 195; (3) Royal dignity is 
maintained, or David's good name enhanced: 23 1:, 12; 296; (4) Tricks of 
the translator to achieve his purpose: 17 8; 2535; {5) Rationalization: 
1749. In these methods the translator is not an individualist, but he 
reflects the atmosphere of the learned Jews of Alexandria. 


By J. A. Thompson: Some Elements of Jewish Eschatology in the Book of 
Joel. 


From a survey of the many elements of Jewish eschatology gathered 
together in the prophecy of Joel, some conclusions may be drawn concerning 
the literary relations of the books, its unity and its interpretation. (1) Lit- 
erary relations: it has been estimated that at least twenty-nine eschato- 
logical ideas of Joel have parallels in other prophets. Where it is possible 
to determine the relationship it seems that Joel is the borrower rather than 
the source. (2) Unity: the critical analysis of some recent commentators 
divides the book into two sections, chapters 1 and 2 on the locusts, and 
3 and 4, a later apocalypse. However, many of the eschatological elements 
are found in both sections, and apocalyptic literature often leaps from the 
present to the distant future. (3) Interpretations: the gathering together 
of these eschatological elements and their parallels helps toward a sane 
exegesis, a balance between literalizing and spiritualizing. 


By C. U. Wolf: A Sight-reading Method of Teaching Hebrew. (by title) 
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By M. G. Slonim: Hebrew Nouns Used in Both Genders. 


A number of Hebrew nouns are used in both genders in the Bible, each 
in accordance with special principles. The noun derek (way), for example, 
seems to follow these rules. When the way is familiar, normai, known, 
unchanged the masculine gender is preferred, as also when one does not 
return on the same way. We do not know why the Chronicler (II Chron 
20 32) changed the regular masculine of I Ki 22 43 into a feminine. A modi- 
fied, abnormal, unexpected, unknown, or incompleted way; the way to be 
forsaken or chosen when a change is made; and the way upon which a 
return is a fact or a probability, are construed in the feminine. 


By D. Neiman and R. Simon: ‘JR — the City of the Dead. 
By A. S. Yahuda: On Hebrew Words of Egyptian Origin. 


By W. F. Albright: Shulammith. 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by Prof. Enslin 
and later by President-elect Colwell, the following papers were 
read and discussed: 


By M. M. Parvis: A Further Attempt to Establish Relationships among 
Manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. 


The Multiple Method for isolating the primary witnesses to any text- 
type, clan or family of manuscripts is dependent upon the establishment of 
a list of multiple readings. In order to establish suck: a list a reading has 
been defined as a syntactical unit (of which 128 have been isolated in 
Mark 11) and a multiple reading as one which is supported by at least 
three manuscripts in at least three variant forms of the same unit. The 
method makes possible the publishing, with a minimum of apparatus, of 
the complete manuscript evidence for any textual group so isolated. 


By F. W. Beare: The Meaning of somatikés. (by title) 


By B. H. Throckmorton, Jr.: Did Mark Know “Q"? 


This paper endeavors to show that the evidences alleged for Mark’s 
use of Q are not convincing, and that such an hypothesis creates more 
problems than it solves. Doublets or agreements of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in Marcan contexts are better explained in another way; 
and Mark’s use of what is called the style of Q is a fantasy. The paper 
also asks that Q be defined as a written document, and not as an oral tra- 
dition plus a document, and thereby that meaning be restored to what has 
become a more and more meaningless sign. 
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By J. S. Kennard, Jr.: “Hosanna” a Clue to why Jesus went to Jeru- 
salem. 


Association with Succoth of the cry “Hosanna” led Wiinsche and others 
to question historicity of its use on the Triumphal Entry. John seems 
aware of the connection by confusing the branches with lulabim. The 
solution here proposed is found in II Macc where in the introductory letters 
and in 106 f. we are told that the cieansing of the Temple on December 25 
was celebrated “‘in the manner of the feast of Tabernacles.” Compare 
also I Macc 13 51 where the cleansing of the Temple citadel was celebrated 
“with praise and palm branches” on May 23rd. The significance of Suc- 
coth here is not the Canaanite festival of rain-making but the nomad 
memorial of deliverance from Egypt. Eric Werner in JBL 65 (1946) 

_ 97-122 demonstrated that in the first century A. D. “Hosanna” still had 
Messianic significance. In the cry “Save now!” with which the multitudes 
greeted Jesus, perhaps they appealed to God to bless a new venture of 
Temple cleansing that might prove the first step of national salvation. 


By D. F. Forrester: Revelation 14 1-5. 


By K. Grobel: The Imperative-indicative Alternatives in the New Testa- 
ment. 


From an extended paper on the ambiguous mood of second person 
plural present forms, a single case is here presented: II Cor 10 7. The 
necessary decision required in an English sentence between imperative and 
indicative is held to rest here on the decision concerning the true context 
of this verse. The paper argues that vss. 1-12 are a unitv and that 10 7a 
is an allusion to 101. The decision is that v. 7a is imperative with the sense: 
“Beware of my personal presence with you when I come!” 


By I. W. Batdorf: Marcion and the Text of the New Testament. 


Adolf von Harnack, in his Marcion, Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott, 
proposed that the text of Marcion’s Gospel and Apostle had influenced the 
“Western” textual tradition of the orthodox, catholic church. As partial 
proof he alleged Marcionite influence for twenty verses. But four factors 
reduce the relevant verses from twenty to five. (1) Marcion merely 
preserves the original reading. (2) Marcionite bias is wrongly alleged. 
(3) Spread is too wide to assign Marcionite origin. (4) Acceptance by 
orthodox opposition excludes Marcionite origin. Marcion selected from 


readings already current in an abundant oral tradition, but did not fabricate 
new variants. 


By E. C. Colwell: Genealogical Method in Textual Criticism: Its Achieve- 
ments and Limitations. 
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By B. M. Metzger: Recent Spanish Contributions to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 


A report and brief critique of a score of textual studies published from 
1925 onwards by Spanish scholars, Teéfilo Ayuso, José M. Bover and Mateo 
del Alamo, concentrating particularly on Ayuso’s work on P4 and the 
Caesarean text, and on Bover’s critical edition of the Greek New Testament. 


The Old Testament Section adjourned about 4:15 and the 
New Testament Section at about 4:30 P. M. 


Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


In honor of distinguished members deceased during 1946 the 
following Memorial Resolutions, prepared by the Committee 
appointed for this purpose, were read and accepted by the Society 
and ordered printed with the Proceedings. 


Lorinc Woart BatTTEN was born in New Jersey in 1859. He was educated 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1885, and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1893. He entered the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, being ordained deacon in 1886 and priest 
the following year. He was rector of St. George’s Church, Philadelphia, from 
1887 till 1890, resigning the post to become professor of Old Testament in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School where he remained for nine years. It was during 
this period that he became known as a critical scholar. This, inevitably at 
the time, involved him in controversy, but his fearless and honest defence of 
his position won for him general respect, and at the same time contributed to 
the cause of freedom of scholarship in the Episcopal Church. He resigned his 
chair in 1899 to become rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York. 
There he brought his psychiatric knowledge and techniques to bear upon 
pastoral problems, and came to be widely recognized as an expert in the field 
of personal counselling. This ministry he continued to exercise even after 
his withdrawal from parish work in 1911 to devote again his whole time to 
teaching at the General Theological Seminary where he had been appointed 
professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation in 1904. In 1928 
he was president of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. He 
served for one year as acting-dean of the General Seminary during the absence 
of the dean on sabbatical leave in 1929. His selfless loyalty to his superior, 
his devotion to the institution and his extraordinarily sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the students deepened the affection in which he 
was already held by all who knew him. He was made professor-emeritus in 
1931. He continued to live at the Seminary for two years longer, and then 
moved, first to Chester and later to Swarthmore, where he died on January 
6th, 1945. 

He was the author of The Old Testament from the Modern Point of View; 
The Hebrew Prophet; Ezra and Nehemiah in the International Critical Com- 
mentary; The Old Testament: A Study in the Hebrew Sacred Writings; and a 
brief commentary on The First Book of Samuel. He also contributed numerous 
articles to various periodicals, including Hosea, His Message and Marriage, 
his presidential address to the Society in 1928. He delivered the Bohlen 
Lectures at the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1916, published in the follow- 
ing year under the title The Relief of Pain by Mental Suggestion. He also gave 
the Bishop Paddock Lectures at the Seneral Theological Seminary in 1917-18, 
which were published with the title ‘ood and Evil; A Study in Biblical Theology. 
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FRANK CHAMBERLIN PorTER was born at Beloit, Wisconsin, on January 5, 
1859. He received his A.B. in 1880 and his M.A. in 1883 at Beloit College, 
which in 1897 awarded him also the honorary D.D. Meanwhile he had spent 
a year at Chicago Theological Seminary and another at Hartford Theological 
Seminary, after which he completed his work for the B.D. degree at Yale 
in 1886. Three years later he received his Ph.D. at Yale and was appointed 
Instructor in Biblical Theology. In 1891 he married Delia W. Lyman, and 
the same year he became Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology. For thirty- 
six years thereafter he rendered distinguished service in that position. His 
membership in the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis began in 1893. 
In 1924-25 he went to China as Lecturer on Biblical Theology at Peking 
University. After his retirement in 1927 he lived on for nearly a score of 
years, maintaining to the end a lively interest both in biblical studies and in 
other aspects of culture. In 1931 Yale awarded him the degree of D.D. He 
died at his home in New Haven on January 23, 1946. 

Professor Porter’s publications were few but outstanding in excellence. 
As a graduate student he had specialized in Judaism, and the same interest 
appears in his articles on “The Yecer Hara” (published in Biblical and Semitic 
Studies, 1901) and “The Pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and 
in the Rabbinical Writings” (in Old Testament and Semitic Studies, 1907). 
These and other articles displayed consistently the clear, balanced judgment 
which was the most distinctive mark of Professor Porter’s scholarship. With 
it went a rare cultural breadth and a fine sense of literary values, deepened 
by what he aptly called “‘the knowledge of persons by a person,” a sympathetic 
insight which he rightly considered indispensable for the sound interpretation 
of any great literature, especially that of religion. 

These qualities gave his work an enduring value. His book on The Mes- 
sages of the Apocalyptical Writers, published in 1905, is still illuminating. 
The flower and fruit of his scholarship and his own great spirit appear in his 
Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures, published in 1929 under the title, The Mind 
of Christ in Paul. It was above all through his teaching, however, that his 
influence was conveyed to a whole generation of Christian ministers. 

Professor Porter represented at its best the liberal movement in theology 
and biblical scholarship. In his chapter in Contemporary American Theology 
(2nd series, 1933), entitled ‘Toward a Biblical Theology for the Present,” 
he wrote, “I am a liberal and a modernist, and am not at all deterred from the 
use of these terms, although it is popular now to deride and reject them.” 
He saw in the Bible two distinct religions, and in embracing the one he rejected 
the other. In the one he not only accepted but warmly espoused, which was 
the religion of the prophets in the Old Testament and of Jesus and Paul in 
the New, he found and prized highly the qualities of “rationality and free- 
dom.” In his writing, his teaching, and his life these same qualities were 
fused with a deep, quiet spiritual nature which made his students and friends 
feel that they could see the mind of Christ in him. 
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American Biblical Scholarship has included many colorful figures. One 
such was KrrsopP LAKE, who died at South Pasadena, California, on November 
10, 1946, in the 75th year of his age. His academic career began at Oxford 
as a student and later as a tutor and librarian. Then for ten years he was 
Professor (ordinarius) of Early Christian Literature and New Testament 
Exegesis at the University of Leyden. 

His professorships at Harvard (1914-1938) were not in New Testament but 
in Ecclesiastical History or in History. His most famous undergraduate 
course (English 35) was on the Old as well as on the New Testament. His 
archaeological work was at Samaria, at Sinai in search of the early alphabetic 
inscriptions, and at Van. But his greatest permanent contributions belong 
to the New Testament field. In its textual criticism he has been since Hort 
the outstanding Anglo-Saxon contributor both in making materials available 
and in interpreting them. Some of his older books, like his Earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul and his Resurrection of Jesus Christ, are not superseded. His trans- 
lations of Eusebius’ Church History and of the Apostolic Fathers in the Loeb 
Classical Library are widely used. The five volumes on the Acts of the 
Apostles which he edited with F. J. Foakes Jackson under the title Beginnings 
of Christianity exceed in bulk and thoroughness what has ever been done in 
any language for a single New Testament book. They also illustrate his 
extraordinary capacity for team work, since twenty scholars cooperated. His 
study or his home was often the meeting place for fellow workers — a common 
ergastulum. His eagerness and his piquant way of expressing himself endeared 
him to many colleagues. 

He received many honors but he was not much of a joiner. He did not 
join this Society until 1931 after which he was a pretty regular attender of 
its meetings and an interested and interesting participant in its discussions. 
But few papers by him were read. He was elected president of the Society 
in 1941 and because of the war was continued in office a second year; but 
for the same reason, and because of his removal to California, no presidential 
address by him was ever delivered or printed, and our JOURNAL contains only 
two or three short papers by him. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society numbers 678, in addition to 
15 honorary members, making a total of 693 — 16 more than the total reported 
last year. This includes 47 persons elected at our last meeting who subse- 
quently qualified for membership. We shall soon pass the 700 mark when we 
add the names of those who may be elected at this meeting. The 95 names of 
nominees and those requesting re-instatement this year indicates a gratifying 
and wholesome growth such as is perhaps to be expected at this time. The 
number of those resuming active membership after the lapse of the War 
years is not yet what it should be, but as these return slowly to civilian life 
there will doubtless be increasing numbers renewing their ties with the Society. 
It should be recalled that two years ago the Council approved a policy of 
re-admitting to membership those who withdrew temporarily for War service. 
without impairing their status or changing the year of original accession, 

It is a pleasure to report that two of our members, having been in our 
membership for fifty years, become eligible for the honor of exemption from 
payment of further dues. They are Professors Harlan Creelman and Henry 
T. Fowler. 

Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received during 
the year: 


Honorary Member: 


Professor Gustav Dalman, died in 1942; elected in 1924. 
Active Members (one recently resigned): 

Professor L. W. Batten, died Jan. 6, 1946, a member since 1891. 
Professor F. C. Porter, died Jan. 23, 1946, a member since 1893. 
Professor F. Darcy Bone, died May 5, 1946, a member since 1926. 
Professor Geo. S. Duncan, died July 9, 1946, a member since 1924. 
Professor J. R. Sampey, died Aug. 18, 1946, a member since 1910. 
Professor Kirsopp Lake, died Nov. 10, 1946, a member since 1931. 


Delegates of the Society attended the following academic functions during 
the year as official representatives of the Society: 

Unveiling of a bust of Booker T. Washington in the Hall of Fame, New 
York University, May 23, 1946 (Prof. James Muilenburg). 

Inauguration of Dr. Frank D. Gifford as Dean of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, June 6, 1946 (Prof. Morton S. Enslin). 

Inauguration of Dr. Thomas E. Jones as President of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., Nov. 23, 1946 (Prof. William E. Berry). 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The four regular issues of the JOURNAL, comprising Vol. LXV, have appeared 
during the year 1946. In addition to the Proceedings and the List of Members 
of the Society, the four issues contained 35 articles of which 19 on the Old 
Testament and 16 on the New Testament. The number of book reviews has 
amounted to 13 for the Old Testament and 11 for the New Testament. 

After several years of deliberation, our Society has finally launched the 
Monograph Series of the Journal of Biblical Literature. The first volume is 
Professor C. C. Torrey’s edition and translation, with introduction and notes, 
of the Greek Lives of the Prophets attributed to Epiphanius, but in reality 
translated from the Hebrew. The publication of this important work of one 
of the outstanding living Biblical scholars —-a member of our Society for 
more than half a century — was made possible through a grant of The Lucius 
N. Littauer Foundation. 

The increase in the costs of production has made our financial problem 
more critical than ever before. Our fellow member and printer, Maurice 
Jacobs, Executive Vice-President of The Jewish Publication Society, reports 
that he finds it necessary to increase his charges for printing the JouRNAL by 
almost 25 per cent above the previous costs. Mr. Jacobs, whose efficiency 
in producing the JoURNAL and loyal interest in our Society have earned our 
lasting gratitude, has taken this step reluctantly, under the compulsion of 
ineluctable circumstances. The Editor has obtained a grant of $500 for the 
printing of the JoURNAL and has reduced expenses to the best of kis ability, 
but unless somehow more funds are provided, whoever is Editor in 1947 will 
be unable to publish four issues of a size equal to those of 1946 and previous 
years. It is hardly necessary to point out what damage to our Society and 
to biblical studies a drastic reduction in the size of the JOURNAL would in- 
evitably produce. 

The Editorial Committee, the Book Review Editors, and the contributors 
have given their full cooperation to the Editor and have thus greatly facilitated 
his task. To them and to all who have had a part in producing the JoURNAL 
the Editor expresses his sincere appreciation and gratitude. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1946 


Sale of ‘ndex 


$6,354.11 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing JoURNAL 

Editor’s expenses 

Secretary’s expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 

Exchange and refunds 
Total expenditures. 

Balance on hand, Dec. 20, 1946 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Chester-Cambridge Bank and Trust Co. as 
statement cf Dec. 20, 1946 
Less voucher # 60 


Province of Ontario Savings Account # S-2833 


2,457.56 


Respectfully submitted, 
James B. PritcHARD, Treasurer 


December 31, 1946 

Audited and found correct. 
M. CooPer 
James MUILENBURG 


} 
xx 
RECEIPTS 
39.00 
| 
41.43 
6,354.11 
.. 782.95 
934.28 
n......... 410.68 
1,344.96 
TOTAL ASSETS 
Balance Dec. 20, 1946. 1,344.96 
2 $500 U.S. Treas. 2 7/8 (1955-60) bonds............. 1,112.60 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Ninth Meeting, April 26 and 27, 1946 


The ninth meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., on April 26th and 27th, 
1946 in joint session with the Middle West Branch of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search. The following members and guests registered as being 
in attendance: W. A. Beardslee, C. Braden, G. Cameron, 
Florence Carman, W. Cline, P. Davies, Grace Edwards, F. V. 
Filson, S. I. Feigin, F. S. Fisher, T. W. Graham, R. M. Grant, 
W. A. Irwin, N. B. Johnson, L. J. Kuyper, F. A. Levy, W. N. 
Lyons, R. Marcus, I. Martin, H. G. May, P. L. Meacham. 
R. A. Myers, T. W. Nakarai, D. Neiman, C. F. Nims, M. M. 
Parvis, F. C. Prussner, C. L. Pyatt, S. T. Rinck, T. Rogers, 
J. C. Rylaarsdam, P. Schubert, O. R. Sellers, S. M. Smith, 
T. S. Staples, K. J. Stratemeier, E. Tauebler, M. Vogelstein, 
H. H. Walker, A. Wikgren, H. R. Willoughby, G. E. Wright. 
There were others who neglected to register, and so have not 
been mentioned. 

At 9:30 A.M. on April 26th President Filson called the 
Sections’s business meeting to order. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed in this JOURNAL. The pres- 
ident appointed as a nominating committee: R. Marcus, C. L. 
Pyatt, O. R. Sellers. As the Section’s representative on the 
Joint Committee on Resolutions he appointed J. P. Free. 

At the afternoon session on April 26th the following papers 
were presented: 


Max Vogelstein, ‘‘New Information on Nebuchadnezzar from Old Sources, 
and the Problem of Ezekiel. 

Samuel I. Feigin, “The Hebrew Root grm.” 

M. Sprengling, ‘““The Greek of Sapor III and Roman History.” 
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George C. Cameron, “‘The Economic Significance of the Inscriptions from ° 
the Persepolis Treasury.” 

John A. Wilson, “Impressions of the Near East Today.” 

Elinor M. Husselman, “A Bohairic School Text on Papyrus.” 

I. J. Gelb, ‘God Tarbuns of the Hittites (illustrated).” 

Myron B. Smith, ‘Persian Islamic Architecture and Gothic Origins.” 


About thirty-five members of the three societies attended a 
subscription dinner at the Quadrangle Club at 6:30 P. M. Richard 
A. Parker, Secretary of the Middle West Branch of the A. O. S. 
read an informal communication from Dr. H. H. Nelson of the 
Luxor Expedition, now in Egypt. 

At the evening session, which began at 8 o'clock, the two 
presidential addresses were given. President Wright of the 
Middle West Branch of the A. O. S. spoke on The Present State 
of Biblical Archaeology. President Filson of the Midwest Section 
of the S. B. L. spoke on Outstanding Issues Concerning Christian 
Origins. 

The second business meeting of the Midwest Section was 
called to order by President Filson at 9:30 A. M. on April 27th. 
The report of the Joint Committee on Resolutions was read, in 
which the societies expressed thanks to the University of Chicago, 
and to the secretaries of the Middle West Branch and the 
Midwest Section for their services. F. W. Buckler, the chairman 
of the Joint Committee, then read a tribute to the late Albert 
T. Olmstead. The report was adopted. On behalf of the nomi- 
nating committee R. Marcus presented the names of the fol- 
lowing as candidates for office during 1946-47: for President, 
Prof. Raymond Bowman, University of Chicago; for Vice- 
President, Prof. A. H. Forster, Western-Seabury Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill.; for Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Merrill 
M. Parvis, University of Chicago. The nominees were elected 
by unanimous vote. 


The following papers were then presented: 


Frank M. Cross, “The Terminology of the Divine Immanence in the Old 
Testament.” 

Allen Wikgren, ‘‘The Greek Text of the Revised Standard Version.” 

Robert “4. Grant, ‘The Decalogue in the Early Church.” 

J. Philip Hyatt, ‘The Composition of Jeremiah” (by title). 
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Eugen Tauebler, ‘The Significance of the Designation Habiru: ‘Ibrim, and 
the ‘Ibrim in I Samuel 14 21.” 

Ovid R. Sellers, ‘‘Adonijah’s Rebellion.” ; 

Charles Braden, ‘The Concept of Rebirth in Western Culture.” 

W. A. Irwin, “Higher Criticism on Trial in the Courts.” 


At the afternoon meeting which began at 2:15 the following 
papers were presented: 

Norman B. Johnson, “Prayers of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: a 

Study of the Jewish Concept of God.” 

Lester J. Kuyper, “Exegetical Study of Genesis 3 22s. 

Frederick C. Prussner, ‘‘Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research.” 

Ralph Marcus, “‘The Future of Intertestamental Studies.” 

Paul Schubert, ‘“‘The Urgent Task for New Testament Research.” 


The final session was a subscription dinner of the Chicago 
Society for Biblical Research, attended by about thirty persons, 
which was held at the Quadrangle Club at 6:15 P. M. 

Raps Marcus, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Eighth Annual Meeting, May 14-15, 1946 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently 
with the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society 
of Biblical Studies, in Knox College, Toronto, Ontario, on the 
evening of May 14, and the morning and afternoon of May 15, 
1946. Fourteen members of SBLE were present at one or more 
of these sessions. The president, Professor W. E. Staples of 
Victoria College, Toronto, was in the chair. 

At the opening session, the minutes of the last meeting, as 
printed in the JoURNAL (March 1945, page xxii), were approved. 
Dr. Staples’ presidential address had as its subject ‘Some 
Aspects of Sin in the Old Testament.” 


At the sessions on May 15, the following papers were presented 
by members of SBLE: 


By Dr. F. H. Cosgrave, ‘‘Jerome’s Revisions of the Latin Psalter.” 
By Professor W. S. McCullough, ‘‘A Reexamination of Isaiah 56-66. 
By Professor T. J. Meek, ‘‘A New Interpretation of Deuteronomy 11 16.” 


By Rev. F. North, ‘‘Not Pashhur but Terror (a Critical Analysis of Jere- 
miah 19 14-20 6).” 


By Professor F. Beare, “‘The Authenticity of Colossians.” 


By Professor F. V. Winnett, ‘The Tradition of the Ten Murmurings in 
the Wilderness.” 


By Rabbi H. A. Fischel, “Prophet and Martyr (in Jewish Literature in 
the New Testament Period).” 


By Mr. R. J Williams, ‘“‘A Note on Job 16 20.” 


The following officers were elected for the current year: 


President, Professor John Dow, Emmanuel College, Toronto. 
Vice-President, Professor W. S. McCullough, University College, Toronto. 
Secretary, Professor F. V. Winnett, University College, Toronto. 


W. S. Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Sixth Annual Meeting, March 1, 1946 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis held an annual meeting on Friday, March 1, 1946 
in conjunction with the Pacific Coast Association for Religious 
Studies. The meeting took place in the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, Berkeley, California, and papers presented under 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis were given during 
the morning session and during the first half of the afternoon 
session. 


Papers presented under the auspices of this Society were as 
follows: 

Pierson Parker, ‘“‘Matthew’s Use of Q.” 

Arthur H. Maynard, ‘‘The Prophetic Concept of Universal Peace.” 

Chester C. McCown, ‘Human Geography and Religion in Palestine.” 


Lawrence Berry, “Date, Destination, and Occasion of the Johannine 
Epistles.” 

John W. Bailey, ‘Recent Study of the Gospel of John.” 

Ralph G. Wilburn, ‘The Uniqueness of Jesus.” 

J. Herbert Otwell, ‘“The Historical Jesus in the Thought of Kierkegaard.” 


A business meeting of the Section was held at 1:30 P. M., 
. Ralph E. Knudsen, President of the Section, presiding. 

The Nominating Committee composed of Dr. Chester C. 
McCown, Dr. John W. Bowman and Dr. Pierson Parker pre- 
sented its report, and upon motion the report was adopted and 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the 
Section for officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
Dean Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
26 Kensington Road, San Anselmo, California; Vice President, 
The Rev. Lawrence Berry, St. John’s Parish, 40 Fifth St., 
Petaluma, California; Secretary, Professor John Wick Bowman, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 10 Kensington Road, 
San Anselmo, California. 
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In the matter of New Business, a suggestion was made from 
the floor that the paners presented at the annual meeting should 
be fewer in number and somewhat longer. Following a short 
discussion it was decided to leave the number and length of the 
papers to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

Dean Henry H. Shires presented messages and expressions of 
regret from several members who found it impossible to be in 
attendance. 

Business session adjourned and the reading of the papers for 
the afternoon were then taken up. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 
Tuomas Murray, Secretary Pro-Tem 
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PROCEEDINGS, 1946 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY 


Throughout the war the British Society for Old Testament 
Study did not meet, but its first decision when it resumed its 
meetings in January 1946 was to promote international coopera- 
tion in Old Testament studies to the utmost of its ability. It 
sent warm and friendly greetings to the Society of Biblical 
Literature, and also to the Dutch Old Testament Society which 
had met regularly during the German occupation, though 
clandestinely, and though only fifteen strong, and which had 
published three volumes of studies. It also decided to hold an 
international meeting in Cardiff in September 1946. The meeting 
was duly held, from Sept. 9th to 13th, and was attended by nearly 
eighty members and guests. The overseas visitors numbered 
about a score, including six from Holland, four from Denmark, 
two each from Belgium and Sweden, one each from France, 
Switzerland and Italy, while one American and one Spanish 
visitor, who chanced to be staying in the vicinity, also attended. 
Professor Eissfeldt, of Halle, had been invited to attend and to 
read a paper, but owing to an accident his application for a 
travelling permit, which was addressed to the wrong office, was 
not dealt with until too late. It would have given special pleasure 
to many members of the Society if he had been able to be present. 
Instead his paper, which was duly received, was read by the 
senior Secretary of the Society. It had been hoped that other 
Scandinavian scholars would be present, and both Professor 
Lindblom and Professor Mowinckel had been invited to read 
papers, but had had to decline. The absence of American 
participants in the Conference was especially deplored. Professor 
Albright had accepted an invitation to read a paper, but was 
compelled to withdraw owing to the prohibitive cost of travel 
and uncertainty when he would be able to return. 

Twelve papers were read to the Conference, of which six 
were by overseas scholars, each from a different country, and 
the remaining six by British scholars. Archaeology was repre- 
sented by Professors A. Parrot (Paris), W. Baumgartner (Basel), 
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and G. R. Driver (Oxford). Professor Parrot dealt with ‘The 
Mari Tablets and the Old Testament”’, and argued that there are 
references in the tablets to the Benjamites, who appear as 
Bene-Jamina, although located to the north of Mari, and whose 
character appears to have been similar to that of the Old Testa- 
ment Benjamites. Moreover, they were specialists in fire- 
signals, with which Benjamin is associated in Jer 61. Professor 
Baumgartner spoke on “Ugaritic Problems and their Bearing 
on the Old Testament”.t He noted the mine of information 
opened up by the Ras Shamra texts for the understanding of 
contemporary Canaanite culture, and the measure of support 
thus given to the views of the “Myth and Ritual’”’ school, but 
urged that we should not lose sight of that strain in Israelite 
tradition which derived from the desert.2, He deprecated the 
finding of a common origin for Israelite and Canaanite culture, 
but argued that Israel brought with her elements that are not 
Canaanite, and selected and transformed those Canaanite ele- 
ments which she absorbed after her settlement. Professor Driver 
gave an account of the Aramaic documents on leather which 
were discovered in 1933, but which have not yet been published. 
They are now owned by the Bodleian Library, though they have 
not yet come to England. Professor Driver has prepared an 
edition of them, which will be published as soon as he has been 
able to see the original documents and to compare them with the 
photographs. They consist of official Persian documents, written 
circa 411-408 B. C., and their language closely resembles that 
of the Elephantine pap}:1. There are thirteen more or less well 
preserved documents, which can be translated almost completely, 
and a few more fragmentary texts. 

Literary Criticism was represented by Professors S. A. Cook, 
and E. Robertson.’ Professor Cook, whose obituary notice was 


* Owing to a postal failure Professor Baumgartner did not receive the 
Society's invitation until shortly before the meeting. He therefore accepted 
_ the Secretary's suggestion that he should deal with this subject, on which he 
had published four articles in the Theologische Rundschau, in 1940-41. 

Cf. S. Nystrém, Beduinentum und Jahwismus, Lund, 1946. 

3 Professor Robertson kindly filled a gap at the last minute, and therefore 
read a paper which is due to appear in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. 
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published in Sweden in 1940 but who is happily still with us, 
spoke on “Old Testament Criticism since W-ilhausen.” He noted 
that 1946 is the centenary of the births of Robertson Smith, 
S. R. Driver, and A. H. Sayce. His paper was a valuable survey 
of trends since Wellhausen, and brought out the fact that while 
Wellhausen’s literary criticism has, in the main, held its ground, 
his reconstruction of history and religion is now seen to have 
been too simple in its evolutionary presuppositions. Professor 
Robertson spoke on ‘The Period of the Judges: a Mystery Period 
in the History of Israel.” He propounded the view that the 
Shechemite high-priesthood, tracing its descent from Aaron 
through Eleazar, continued through the age of the Judges. 
Eli, of the house of Ithamar, made a bid for the Shechem high- 
priesthood, but when he was unsuccessful, was forced to remove 
to Shiloh. Ultimately, however, the Jerusalem Temple arose 
out of the religious development initiated by the schismatic Eli, 
and continued by Samuel and David, and one of the ways by 
which the holiness of Shechem was transferred to Jerusalem was 
by the complete ignoring of the Shechemite high-priesthood in 
the Old Testament. This was helped by the bitter feud between 
Ephraim (later the Samaritans) and Judah. It should be added 
that many members of the Conference were very much interested 
in Dr. I. Engnell, who represents the so-called ‘Upsala school’, 
which has broken with Wellhausenism,‘ and a number of members 
met him informally one afternoon to hear more of those views. 
Several of the papers were devoted to the discussion of par- 
ticular passages of the Bible. Professor P. A. H. de Boer, of 
Leiden, spoke on ‘‘Gen 32 22-33’"— the Jabbok pericope. This 
passage he discussed in detail, and then considered it in relation 
to Hos 12 4. He concluded that Hosea knew the Jabbok story, 
together with other stories about Jacob, but that he knew them 
without the divine name YHWH, and denied that YHWH was 
Jacob’s god. Professor J. Coppens, of Louvain, dealt with 
“The Sin of Paradise.”s After carefully considering the phrase 


4 Cf. his Gamla Testamentet I, Stockholm, 1945. 

s Since published in Flemish, with a French resumé, in Mededeelingen van 
de koninklijke Viaamsche Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en schoone 
Kunsten van Belgie (dated 1944). 
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‘knowledge of good and evil’, he concluded that it denoted some 
irregularity in the realm of sex. He did not think it related to 
normal marital relations, but to some breach of the mutual 
fidelity of husband and wife, and of the duty of procreation. 
Professor A. Bentzen, of Copenhagen, dealt with “The Cultic 
Significance of the Story of the Ark in the Books of Samuel.’® 
He argued that for Israel the mythical conflicts which marked 
the ritual texts of the neighbouring peoples were converted into 
the terms of history, which thus provided the materials of her 
ritual texts. The recitation of these ritual texts was regarded 
not simply as a commemoration of ancient events, but as the 
means of renewing their inner reality for the worshipper by 
enabling him to enter into their spirit. This was perhaps the 
most discussed paper of the Conference. The present writer 
discussed ‘‘The Marriage of Ruth’’, arguing that the book of 
Ruth is a self-consistent whole, and that Boaz’s introduction of 
Naomi’s property was a skilful move. Two quite separate duties 
fell on the next-of-kin, but he could hardly accept one and 
reject the other. For either alone he would have been ready, 
but their conjuction was too much for him. 

The remaining papers moved in the realm of Old Testament 
religion and theology. The most deeply religious paper was 
Professor Eissfeldt’s, on ‘“‘ ‘My God’ in the Old Testament”. 
In it all the occurrences of the phrase ‘My God’ were examined, 
and they were arranged according to the varying levels of their 
spiritual content. For the determination of these levels, each 
passage was studied in relation to its context.’ Professor A. R. 
Johnson, of Cardiff, dealt with the essential meaning of the 
elusive word ton. After a careful study of the passages in which 
it is found, he concluded that it involved loyalty, plus an in- 
definable emotional content, so that it corresponds closely to the 
English word devotion in its significance. Similarly 1°Dpm has as 
its fundamental meaning a devotee, or the devout.’ Professor 


6 To be published in the JBL. 

7 This paper will appear in The Evangelical Quarterly. 

§ This paper will be published as part of a monograph in the series of 
monographs which Professor Johnson is preparing, and will be issued by the 
University of Wales Press Board. 
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N. W. Porteous spoke on‘ ‘Towards a Theology of the Old 
Testament.” This paper was a penetrating study of the need for | 
a good Theology of the Old Testament, and of the almost in- 
superable difficulties of writing it. It was known that Principal 
Wheeler Robinson had for some years been hoping to produce 
such a Theology, but his death left the work in too early a stage 
for it ever to see the light, save for the Prolegomena.® It is to 
be hoped that Professor Porteous will take up the task that 
Wheeler Robinson did not live to carry through, and will solve 
the problems he so acutely feels. 

At a dinner given by Professor Johnson to the Society and 
its guests a volume of essays was presented in manuscript to 
Professor T. H. Robinson, the President of the Society, and its 
Secretary from its foundation until January 1946. As the year 
of his recirement fell in the sixty-fifth year of his age, the Society 
sponsored this Festschrift, which will be published as quickly 
as possible. At the same dinner Professor S. A. Cook presented 
to Professor Robinson, on behalf of the British Academy, the 
Burkitt Medal for Biblical Studies, which the Academy had 
awarded to him. The veteran Dutch scholar, Professor B. D. 
Eerdmans, responded, on behalf of the foreign visitors, to the 
President’s welcome. 

The outstanding impression of the Conference was of the warm 
friendship that marked it. After the barriers of the past seven 
years, it was as the breath of spring to be able to mix freely 
with overseas colleagues, and to exchange notes on the work that 
had appeared in our respective countries in the dark years 
through which we had passed. 


H. H. Row.tey 


9 Published under the title Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1946. 
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Dr. Carleton C. Allen, Th. D., b-1 Tennant Hall, 100 Stockton St., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rabbi M. Nathaniel Bension, M .H. L., 615 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 23, Pa. 

Rev. Roy E. Bosserman, 1713 Wisconsin Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Prof. James Harrel Cobb, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Gershon D. Cohen, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Mr. Arnold J. Dahlquist, 5827 Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Mr. Claude D. Dicks, 5610 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Rev. Albert G. Edwards, 219 Co!umbus Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Karl H. Ernst, R. R. $3, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 

Rev. Howard M. Ervin, 28 East Highland Ave., Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J. 

Mr. Guss Farmer, Box 223, Dawson, Texas. 

Dr. Chalmer E. Faw, Ph. D., 404 So. Homan Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 

Prof. Walter J. Fischel, Ph. D., 2419 Durant Ave., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Prof. Cyrus H. Gordon, Dropsie College, Broad & York Sts., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 

Mr. J. Harold Greenlee, Asbury Theol. Seminary, Wilmore Ky. 

Mr. Louis J. Gross, 781 Harvard St., Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Prof. L. H. Hartin, Atlantic Union College, S. Lancaster, Mass. 

Prof. Joseph A. Hauber, 1583 May St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rev. James J. Heller, Imlaystown, N. J. 

Prof. Edward Heppenstall, La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif. 

Rev. R. Lansing Hicks, 600 West 122 St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Dr. Edward F. Hills, Th. D., 313 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

Rev. Robert W. Holmes, Methodist Church, Lucasville, Ohio. 

Prof. Howard M. Jamieson, Jr., Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Ill. 

Prof. F. Heisse Johnson, Brothers College, Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 

Rev. R. F. Johnson, 600 West 122 St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis Jones, Nanking Theol. Seminary, Nanking, China. 

Prof. E. B. Keisler, D. D., Carthage College, Carthage, Iil. 

Prof. Kwang Won Kim, B. D., Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES IN A NEW SETTING* 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


S there is a law of perspective that shapes our estimate of 
the present and our understanding of the past, to say 
nothing of our adumorations of the future, there is also another 
dictum that all perspectives change, because all entities includ- 
ing ourselves are forever on the march. In the light of these 
observations, biblical studies are bound to find themselves from 
time to time in a new setting; and there are special reasons, as 
it seems to me, why it is important at this time to call attention 
to this aspect of our common interest. 

To be sure, when it comes to the longer ranges of events, 
like the stellar parallaxes, geologic epochs, and the remoter ages 
of man, the shift of essential pattern in any one generation is 
negligible. On the other hand, biblical studies, though set in a 
framework of the past that is as fixed as history can make it, 
are necessarily subject to the changing configurations of all 
perspectives. 

A glance backward will illustrate and make clear what has 
already happened in this respect. Serious Bible study may be 
said to have begun with the Psalmist, who meditated in the Law 
of the Lord day and night. From that point there arose the out- 
lines of a sacred book, a growing, expanding, never quite finished 
book, in some sense from God, containing a revelation to the 
Chosen People. This essential pattern furnished the dominant 
setting of biblical studies from its inception until 1872. In that 
year, when George Smith identified in the British Museum the 

11th tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic containing the Babylonian 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 30, 1946, at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City. 
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account of the Flood, the setting of our studies was shifted from 
a self-contained book or even a book with a Palestinian back- 
ground to a world perspective, namely, that of the civilized 
world of the Ancient Near East. 

The background of that setting has steadily deepened. The 
area of human experience involved has been vastly extended 
and the close up effects of archaeological research have clarified 
and sharpened innumerable details, until many of these now 
stand before us as living scenes. This whole process has gone 
on until that framework has become an inseparable part of bibli- 
cal studies themselves, and their great transformer into more 
and more understandable terms of human experience. 

The phenomenal rise of natural science, culminating with the 
Second World War has gradually but inexorably thrown biblical 
studies into a new perspective. The power that has brought 
this about involves th. .-terplay between the forces of science 
and organized religion t.roughout the modern period. Only 
the main trends of this phenomenon need concern us here. 

At the outset, the rise of modern research had the effect of 
bringing science and organized religion into a juxtaposition that 
at first took the form of a head on collision, which as such things 
go might well have proved fatal to one or both parties concerned. 
But inasmuch as spiritual entities are on the whole much tougher 
than the steel of automobiles, both participants not only sur- 
vived, but neither one would admit, either then or later, that 
it had suffered any serious damage. Biblical studies in the mean- 
time have on the whole been snugly anchored behind the lea 
shore of that stormy controversy. 

Neither the history nor the present status of that issue can 
be of any interest to this audience except as an illustration of 
the fact that almost the entire sense of antithesis between sci- 
ence and religion has been due to a lack of any clear definition 
of the terms used and the primary functions of each. 

However, the mutual relationship of science and religion is 
not as simple and detached as the preceding statement might 
seem to warrant. It may be said that there has never been any 
difficulty in defining the scope and functioning of science, since 
it confines itself to a study of observable phenomena and their 
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inter-relation. The term religion, on the other hand, is as in- 
definite and hazy as the etymology of the word in relation to 
the phenomena concerned, and very nearly meets the require- 
ment of meaning all things to all men. Nevertheless, when it 
is observed functionally as an aspect of personality, which 
defines the sphere wherein alone it operates, it is always found 
to be primarily occupied with the task of preserving existing 
human values. 

With the main scope and functions of these two basic factors 
in human society thus delimited, we should be in a position to 
assess more accurately their inter-relations. As the scientific 
study of phenomena results in new human potentialities, due 
to increasing control of nature forces, religion’s effort to pre- 
serve personal values requires that it be able to transform all 
such new and growing powers into usable, stable, values; for 
unless this can be done existing values cannot be assured. The 
growing physical powers of the individual from infancy to man- 
hood are a constant illustration, for unless on the whole these 
powers can be directed into channels of social responsibility, 
organized society could never arise nor civilization come into 
being. Religion throughout the past has furnished the bulk of 
that stabilizing force. Every rising generation repeats the pro- 
cess and every organized society in every generation runs the 
hazard of facing its own destruction at the hands of the uncon- 
trolled forces within its proper self, in case religion should fail 
adequately to function. This statement might qualify as no 
more than a truism, were it not for the frightful illustrations of 
it that have occurred in our own time on a world scale. 

Much greater proportionately is the same hazard as science 
unleashes more and more far-reaching and terrifying physical 
forces. Traditional religion, that throughout the remoter past 
had proved fairly adequate to meet the problem of the oncoming 
generations, definitely showed the effects of strain and began 
to fall short of its task with the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion; until today the exigencies of war have released such 
staggering forces that organized religion is almost completely 
impotent in their presence, with the result that with little doubt, 
man has reached the most precarious stage in his existence. For 
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if these super-forces cannot be transformed into stable values, 
civilization cannot endure. 

Whatever safe anchorage biblical studies may have had in 
the past, secure from the strife and turmoil of a troubled world, 
the present forbidding prospect reveals no such haven. Their 
structural place in the sum of things calls for re-examination 
and re-appraisal. Biblical studies at their best have become 
biblical science. They have insisted on complete objectivity 
and have spurned any suggestion that they should be held re- 
sponsible for results that would quicken flagging religious zeal. 
They have hewed to the line in seeking to determine what really 
happened in the past, whether relevant or irrelevant, painful or 
pleasant. Do the results achieved have anything to do with the 
life of today? Does the end product justify any comparison 
with the findings of natural science? 

Any attempted analogy between biblical and physical science 
will doubtless at first appear to be fantastic. Science has for its 
field the physical universe. Biblical studies are confined to a 
single ancient volume which, when conceived as revelation, 
should have been clear and unmistakable to begin with. Yet 
as this stands, it is anything but clear as to its deeper signifi- 
cance, since as is now well known, its present form may only 
represent the results of the efforts of its latest writers and editors. 
Nevertheless, as traditionally held, this volume contains the 
most significant religious experience of mankind. And even 
though it can never have the precision and exactness of scientific 
truths, it has always been assumed that biblical studies were 
significant and therefore worth while. That assumption now 
faces a new appraisal. The former estimate rested on the general 
prior premise that the religion based on the Bible was a major 
determining factor in western civilization. Recent world events 
have shown clearly and unmistakably that existing Jewish- 
christian sectarian forms of religion, whatever they once did, 
no longer play a major role in world affairs. Their influence has 
proved to be quite secondary, and so far as the main trends of 
recent world events are concerned, it is well nigh negligible. 

Why that religion has failed in this particular requires no 
involved or subtle analysis. In the first place, sectarianism has 
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made impossible any effective unity or codrdination of religious 
action, either within or beyond national boundaries. Secondly, 
its prescription for salvation has traditionally been focused upon 
the hereafter, and thus it has never had any real means of testing 
its own validity. It has never had a workable formula for saving 
personal values here and now. But should it attempt to refocus 
its present requirements upon this life, its credal, ritualistic 
and secondary moral stipulations could give no assurance of 
gaining the desired end. Hence if present religious achievement 
represents the best that may be expected to accrue from the 
study of the Bible, any analogy between the results of modern 
science and the pursuit of Biblical studies becomes not only 
fantastic but completely irrelevant, and the raison d’étre of such 
studies is largely relegated to the scope of antiquarian inquiry 
concerning our religious ancestry. 

What then is the warrant for Biblical studies when their tra- 
ditional defense no longer holds good? What have they thus far 
contributed for the well being of mankind to justify their exis- 
tence? And what prospect is there that any such product will 
ever become available for society generally? When these ques- 
tions are faced and whether we like it or not, due to the course 
of world events, biblical studies have been maneuvered into a 
new setting, and by their aim to be scientific, into a closer cor- 
relation with science itself. 

In spite of religious handicaps already noted, there is one 
point at which science and our studies stand on an equality. 
Both claim to seek truth in complete objectivity, without regard 
to consequences. But beyond this point they sharply diverge. 
Science has had the highly strategic advantage of reacting to a 
respectful and sympathetic public and of becoming gradually 
sensitized to the prospect of human welfare, capable of being 
greatly improved by scientific means. Biblical studies, on the 
contrary, have had the depressing handicap of finding their 
relevant public within the framework of organized religion, 
whose dominant leadership has sought no new religious truth 
and has been more concerned with the defense of the status quo 
than with any prospect of human betterment accruing from 
new religious insights. 
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Those whose biblical studies might have changed the face of 
society, as a rule, like the corresponding physical scientists, had 
no means within themselves to put their results to practical use. 
But unlike the scientists, the former have, for the most part, 
had no effective sponsors at hand ready to test the validity of 
their work by practical application. There was besides on the 
side of religion no felt need to do so, since theoretically according 
to venerable tradition the world was doomed to destruction in 
any case. 

Furthermore, science by its fruits had so accustomed its pub- 
lic to look to it as a source of help in all sorts of problems and 
emergencies, that when a supreme test came, when the conflict- 
ing forces of the world were locked in mortal combat, with all 
available forces thrown in and when the struggle still remained 
indecisive, a final appeal was made to the men of science to save 
the day. 

But when organized religion is repudiated by its own children 
and whole religious empires are lost at a stroke, or when — more 
humiliating still — the world in general passes it by and ignores 
it as irrelevant, no deeper resource remains to draw upon. Or- 
ganized religion recognizes no authenticated persons whose 
clearer historical insight might be sought to restore the lost 
prestige of religion, so that the logical outcome of such a situa- 
tion can only be expected to take the pattern of the book of 
Lamentations: How long O Lord wilt thou be angry? Why wilt 
thou not forgive? 

To be sure, present day religion has not yet come to any such 
pass. There is, first of all, no sign of any serious misgiving, sor- 
row or repentance officially evident. The churches are endowed 
and sustained by much wealth that is tax free and hence they 
can be expected to endure, as they are, as long as they will be 
tolerated. Their active adherents, though probably a minority 
of the population, are not apt to fall away with any noticeable 
rapidity. They may quite conceivably continue to increase 
numerically for some time to come. These are, however, largely 
irrelevant factors, that do not appreciably alter the over-all 
somber outlook for religion as at present organized, and therefore 
for civilization itself. Hence we are warranted in asking the ques- 
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tion: What different kind of a world would we now have if the 
gains made by Biblical studies which bear upon practical life 
had been adopted, to the extent that the similar findings of sci- 
ence have been applied practically? But in order to make this 
analogy fair to both sides we need first to consider the kind of 
a world we should now have if no greater proportion of practical 
scientific discoveries had been approved to date than in the case 
of Biblical studies. And second we shall need to gain some idea 
of the state of scientific advances, had they been thus far prac- 
tically ignored to the extent that Biblical studies have been. 
At the same time it will of course be necessary to keep in mind 
that in the field of science as in the Biblical realm, out of hun- 
dreds of investigations only relatively few can be expected to 
have any practical bearing on every day life, and even where 
such possibility seems warranted, much more extended investi- 
gation often proves necessary in order to gain any worthwhile 
practical result, and hence if the initial impetus to make the 
application had been wanting, nothing further might have been 
forthcoming. 

Let us try then to picture our present world with scientific 
inquiry frowned upon and ignored to the extent suffered by 
Biblical investigations. For one thing, officially, we should con- 
ceivably still be living on a flat earth, regarded as the center of 
the universe. Men might, to be sure, have travelled around it 
and scholars generally would have little doubt about its form, 
but this would scarcely have gotten into the textbooks and those 
who openly declared its rotundity would be looked upon as 
radicals and as somewhat queer — if not dangerous. 

The discovery of the power of steam would have been known, 
but without encouragement or practical support, it would have 
been very difficult for that knowledge to get beyond the tea- 
kettle stage; and with that limitation it is questionable whether 
the modern development and wide use of steel would have been 
possible, and consequently we might very well still be in the 
age of the ox cart and sailing ships. 

The transmission of the human voice over a wire by means of 
electrical impulses would doubtless have been known as an inter- 
esting curiosity. But under the repression and public disapproval 
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at every divergence from accepted usage, could the Atlantic 
telephone ever have come into being? 

In other words, with scientific study thus largely repressed 
on its practical side, how far beyond the earlier stage of a natural 
philosophy could we expect physical science to have progressed? 
And secondly, if scientists were suddenly called upon to state 
the practical uses of such study, is there not a high degree of 
probability that a considerable lack of unanimity would be 
found among them as to the amount and quality of their prac- 
tical contributions? 

With these analogies in mind we may proceed to assess the 
practical findings of Biblical studies. 

Scholars were the first to realize that the things which have 
divided Christianity into increasing multitudes of sects have 
no real basis in the teachings of the Bible. Since it was always 
supposedly on this ground that such divisions were originally 
made, this knowledge should have been recognized as of vital 
importance in the presence of the crying need for the unification 
of Christendom. However, such knowledge has, for reasons 
that are quite understandable, not been palatable or welcome 
to Christian sectarianism, and even where sects have merged, 
that process has usually proceeded without reference to it or 
benefit from it. 

Biblical scholars have long been aware that the teachings of 
the Nazarene give no warrant whatever for ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of any kind. To be sure, there has not been complete 
unanimity on this point, as on many others, because the frame- 
work of ecclesiastical bodies has been rigid enough, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to predetermine the results of scholarly 
thought. Indeed this has usually been the case, as would natu- 
rally be expected, whenever men have set out to defend the 
status quo, rather than to determine primarily what happened 
in the remote past. 

These remarks, however, are intended in no sense as a con- 
demnation of ecclesiastical organizations. These bodies have 
too often proved their worth in their own right and frequently 
their services have merited the highest praise, but their spurious 
and exorbitant claims of divine sanction and the authority of 
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Christ, like the divine right of kings have done incalcalable 
harm to the moral fiber of Christendom as a whole. Such claims 
arose before the age of scientific study and have continued in 
spite of scholarly investigation that might have been utilized 
to annul their evil results. 

It has long been common scholarly knowledge that the “Cho- 
sen People’’ concept of ancient Israel was a generic idea shared 
by nations quite generally at a certain stage of development. 
It was therefore a natural and normal phenomena in pre-exilic 
Israel, but its recrudescence in early Judaism, which claimed a 
universal ethical God, was nothing but an unconscious contra- 
diction oi terms. This concept nevertheless was taken over 
bodily by the Christian believers, who thereby declared them- 
selves to be the chosen people, the true Israel, and above all 
God’s people. A false clannishness that never had any basis in 
fact, and a spirit of snobbish selfrighteousness that automatically 
and without historical or moral warrant could divide all people 
into sheep and goats, have thus been injected into the most 
highly respected mores of the western world and been labelled 
with the stamp of divine approval; and all this has been done 
in spite of scholarly witness to the contrary. 

Scholars have long since shown that the best prophetic spirit 
of the Old and New Testaments has set forth the concept of a 
truly ethical God, faith in whom presupposes a moral order of 
the world and requires that order to be a chief determining fac- 
tor in all human affairs. This idea has never filtered through 
into the life of our time, where its recognition is more and more 
clearly seen to be essential to save the present world from threat- 
eningly increasing chaos, mainly because organized religion has 
on the whole always insisted upon the joint efficacy of certain 
ritualistic acts for eligibility to enter the ark of safety. 

For over a century, and ever increasingly, ample scholarly evi- 
dence has been available to show that the Levitical Law was 
not something handed down from heaven to Moses, but a long, 
gradual elaboration and symbolization of primitive religious 
rites, originally designed to placate an unpredictable deity by 
presenting him with choice food and drink. On this basis the 
assumption that a purified ritualism could bring back the divine 
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favor to early Judaism in terms of a restored national existence 
is seen to be as baseless for the purpose as the earlier use of the 
most primitive rites. But still further no sort of ritualism could 
be expected to have any influence whatever upon God in a strictly 
moral order of the world. Nevertheless, the ritualistic capitaliza- 
tion of a Roman cross by early Christian leadership, under the 
influence and analogy of the Jewish Law, still remains a major 
Christian dogma, although from the above premises it could 
result in nothing short of the obscuration and practical denial 
of the ethical demands of the teachings of Christ and of their 
efficacy, in spite of the present desperate need of them, if man 
is not to perish from the earth. 

Jewish and Christian scholarship has extensively agreed that 
Jesus of Nazareth was an historical person of humble Jewish 
parentage, who gave expression to thoughts at least equal to 
the highest ethical teachings to be found in Jewish literature. 
These agreements are more than sufficient to authenticate 
the prophetic role by which he was sometimes designated. 
Scholars of both faiths admit that he was a loyal son of his 
people, who had their highest welfare at heart. If he spoke in 
terms of humanity and universal principles of human conduct, 
and if in so doing he repudiated a narrow nationalism as per- 
verted and dangerous, he was only following the precedent of 
the most notable Old Testament prophets. In all this and much 
more along the same line of a common scholarship there is no 
evident ground to assume that Jews and Christians must forever 
represent separate faiths, much less that they should ever find 
themselves in the role of oppressed or oppressor. Moreover, 
this humble Jewish carpenter gave expression to so many pre- 
cepts and principles that are more and more clearly seen to be 
essential if Jewish-Christian civilization is to survive, that there 
should be less and less disputation over other aspects of his life, 
which because of a paucity of sound evidence must continue to 
remain matters of doubt and speculation. 

The examples cited are by no means exhaustive, but at most 
broadly comprehensive. The kind of a world they envisage and 
call for is likewise sufficiently clear and unmistakable. Biblical 
studies have thus provided a centripetal corrective capable, if 
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followed, of overcoming the dangerous disintegrating tendency 
of modern sectarianism. They have uncovered the false claims 
of ecclesiastical authority that tends to transform moral leader- 
ship into a self-perpetuating religious bureaucracy, which in 
turn displaces or at least neutralizes the demands for ethical 
conduct by injecting self-imposed ecclesiastical rules. 

Something in these directions has been accomplished by the 
delimitation of the Biblical text, through the agency of textual 
criticism, which represents the one solid result of Biblical studies 
to date. 

Through historical criticism, our studies have gone far to throw 
into historical perspective the accumulated religious experience 
of the Bible, thereby revealing new and higher developments 
and pointing out the corresponding annulment of earlier and 
cruder standards. The same process also removes the grounds 
for self-contradiction that inevitably arise whenever religious 
authority appropriates a sacred past without first applying 
sound principles of discrimination. Such studies point the way 
for the elimination of that insidious and pernicious fallacy held 
by those religious groups who formally welcome the ethical 
teachings of the great prophets and profess the golden rule, and 
then wonder that nothing commensurate with these principles 
happens either among themselves or in society at large. Nothing 
happens because at the same time their whole theory of salva- 
tion still continues to rest upon the acceptance of theological 
and ritualistic requirements, which thus supersede and neutralize 
the claims of ethical conduct. 

Biblical studies are therefore able to demonstrate that the 
ineffectiveness and growing impotence of organized religion to 
meet the needs of present day society are due primaruly to its 
failure to make use of the practical results of scientific Bible 
study with the same readiness and thoroughness with which 
men have appropriated the practical bearings of scientific dis- 
coveries. By the acceptance of the latter over an extended 
period, our present world has been transformed, and finally such 
enormous physical power has been placed at man’s disposal 
that upon his ability to use it for his own good or harm his fate 
now depends. On this analogy, had religion in the West de- 
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veloped normally, making use of its available moral resources 
as these gradually became evident, humanity need not now be 
faced with any such threat to its very existence. That has come 
at last as the price of moral delinquency in religion. 

The analogy between science and biblical studies turns out 
to be by no means fantastic or unwarranted but entirely rele- 
vant. Science has unleashed the power that, unaided by religion, 
has become the direst threat ever to face mankind as a whole. 
Biblical studies have made available the moral dynamics capable, 
if accepted, of putting traditional religion in a position to trans- 
form all possible physical forces into stable social values. 

This statement, however, offers no direct solution of our most 
pressing world problem. To prove effective, the ethical findings 
of biblical study should have been appropriated, as with science, 
when and as they came to light. The moral correctives arising 
from biblical study, that might have restored the prestige of 
religion to its rightful place, can no more be summoned on de- 
mand than could science, had most of its practical discoveries 
been neglected till 1940, have produced the atomic bomb when 
it did. 

The result to date is that our world is threatened by a far 
greater menace than the second World War. For it is now quite 
certain that the former allies would have won that issue without 
benefit of atomic energy, which in the present stage of world 
organization and moral development threatens the downfall of 
civilization. In the post-war period, science has opened up an- 
other door leading to the abyss, by the pressure of a government 
subsidy totalling in this country alone $175,000,000 or more 
annually, to produce secretly for the military new instrumen- 
talities for the mass destruction of human beings. And we can 
be assured that elsewhere science is being similarly misused. 

A part therefore of the new setting of biblical studies is a tot- 
tering, morally unstable world, wherein religion as at present 
organized has shown itself hopelessly inadequate to cope with 
the situation. Theoretically this is no more the concern of bib- 
lical students than it is that of the physical scientists. The 
difference is that the scientists have already sensed the danger 
and have become prophetically vocal with words of solemn and 
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anxious warning. Naturally the physical laboratories cannot 
be expected to produce the remedy, any more than biblical 
studies can tell how to improve the political machinery of world 
government. It is, however, only the mark of a decent instinct 
for self-preservation that students of the Bible should take note 
of the deeper moral confusion in the world situation, and at the 
same time of any pertinent resources within their own keeping 
that might be applicable. 

It is evident that the task of adjusting and stabilizing the 
major world forces is one that nothing short of the principle of 
an adequate moral control for the good of all mankind can ever 
hope to accomplish. Whence is that moral control to come? The 
fact that the requirements for such an order and the demand for 
its realization as the only hope of man upon earth was proclaimed 
at the beginning of our era, and for centuries preceding in the 
literature of the Bible, points to the natural answer, and the 
only answer in sight. What has biblical study done to make 
available as a present resource the best moral directives of the 
Bible? 

That study has made clear the fact that we of today have 
received through the Bible a double stream of religious tradi- 
tion. This turns out to be the kind of thing that men everywhere 
have received from the past, though in the case of the Bible 
there is a distinction that makes its contribution unique. The 
one stream consists of a ritualistic-legalistic blend that deals 
with symbolic acts and customs, to which men are asked to con- 
form and by conforming are supposed to be sure of gaining the 
divine favor. The other is made up of moral precepts, which 
are declared to be binding upon men, because God is moral and 
universal and hence nothing but moral conduct based upon the 
principle of righteousness between man and man can have any 
ultimate weight for any purpose whatever. Other religions have 
moral precepts, some more excellent than others, but the bibli- 
cal strain is unique in demanding that this element be made 
regnant and universal in religion and life to the repudiation of 
all ritualism as a means of securing the favor of God. 

The Jews embodied these two streams of tradition in the Law 
and the Prophets, but they never attempted to combine the 
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two. They put the Law first and regarded the Prophets as sub- 
sidiary to the Law, which thus actually neutralized the validity 
of the moral strain. Jesus of Nazareth saw the contradiction 
that resulted in religion and proposed to combine the two in a 
higher synthesis, and then went on to show what will happen 
when the ritualistic principle is brought into the circle of a uni- 
versal morality. Of necessity ritualism cancels out and the moral 
principle alone remains, which may then be expressed in terms 
of love to God and man, or simply in the treatment of human 
beings by one another. No organization has undertaken to fol- 
low this prescription. Early Christian leadership accepted the 
validity of both strains, following Jewish precedent rather than 
the proposal of Jesus, and thereby perpetuating the same earlier 
contradiction and likewise destroying the normative significance 
of the moral element by excluding its universality. Such a reli- 
gion could never become a true moral balance wheel for civiliza- 
tion, and for this reason Christianity never yet has. Civilization 
in the west has gone on its way more swiftly to a threatened 
ultimate catastrophe than has happened in any other part of the 
world and worse still it now threatens to take the rest of the 
world with it. 

The ivory tower of our earlier comfortable retreat might as 
well have been in Hiroshima. Biblical studies in their present 
setting can claim no privileged aloofness from this sordid mun- 
dane sphere, nor immunity from its precariousness. Indeed 
they provide data that can and should profoundly affect «he 
course of on going life, perhaps even to the extent of supplying 
a determining factor as to its future course. On the other hand, 
the Biblical scholar cannot, if he would, forsake his research to 
peddle his wares, any more than the scientist can be expected 
to abandon his laboratory for a similar purpose. Yet it is per- 
tinent, in view of the present momentous circumstances, that 
the one as well as the other should emphasize joint responsibility 
with others for the total outcome, and that we should not be 
found to lag behind the scientists in seeking to mobilize those 
potential resources, within our rightful competence, that might 
vitally affect the issue. 
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HE language in which some of the Old Testament Apocry- 

pha and Pseudepigrapha (and parts of the New Textament) 
were originally composed has been the subject of considerable 
discussion in recent years. Resemblances to Aramaic or Hebrew 
style and supposed mistranslations in the Greek texts have been 
regarded as evidence of translation from Semitic prototypes by 
some scholars; similar style and syntactic constructions in koiné 
documents are cited as proofs of Greek authorship by others. 
Objective criteria by which translation Greek can be distinguished 
from that of original composition are manifestly needed. Greek 
versions of extant Semitic documents may provide means for de- 
termining both some principles by which translators were guided 
and the nature of their divergences from normal usage — means 
which have not yet been fully utilized.t Translations from bibli- 
cal Aramaic afford an opportunity to discover if translations 
from Aramaic can be distinguished from documents composed 
originally in Greek. The purpose of the present study is to dis- 
cover how the Aramaic particle d? (which, that, of) was rendered 
in Greek. 


t However, for studies of the translations of Dan 1 1—2 22; 8 1-26, see A. P. 
Wikeren, A Comparative Study of the Theodotionic and Septuagint Translations 
of Daniel (Ph.D. Dissertation, Divinity School, University of Chicago, 1932); 
and J. M. Rife, “The Mechanics of Translation Greek” JBL 52 [1933] 244- 
252). 

2 Aramaic-Greek parallels also exist in bilingual inscriptions at Palmyra 
and elsewhere, but many are bilingual expressions of the same thought, 
rather than translations, and the Aramaic in others may be a translation of 
the Greek. 
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This relative particle is particularly significant. The frequency 
of its occurrence allows adequate observation of its rendering — 
it occurs 347 times in 22 pages of Aramaic text in the third edi- 
tion of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica3 In addition, the diversity of 
its uses would leave its mark on Greek translations: it was used 
as a relative pronoun, as a genitive particle, as a simple con- 
junction, and as an element in compound conjunctions. More- 
over, it was used in many idioms and grammatical constructions 
foreign to Greek syntax. In the treatment of this ubiquitous 
and versatile particle the marks of translation Greek should be 
evident. 

The Aramaic texts to be considered consist of Jer 1011; 
Ezra 47— 618; 7 12-24; Dan 24—7 2s. In both Ezra and 
Daniel we are fortunate in having two separate Greek versions 
made at different times, and also a number of variant readings 
which may represent the work of Aquila and Symmachus. One 
translation of Daniel, preserved in the Codex Chisianus and the 
Chester Beatty Papyri, has long been regarded as septuagintal; 
the other, which replaced it in the Christian Greek Bible, is 
recognized as Theodotionic. Both versions of Ezra found a place 
in the Greek Bible as I and II Esdras. The translation phenom- 
ena in I Esdras are similar to those in the LXX of Daniel, while 
II Esdras, though somewhat more literal, seems to belong to the 
same version as the Theodotionic Daniel.4 Accordingly, in this 
study, the terms “LXX” and ‘“‘Theodotion’’ will refer to I and 
II Esdras, respectively, as well as to the two versions of Daniel.s 

The translations must not be compared to classical Attic but 
to the contemporary koiné. This norm, however, is not to be 
based on ungrammatical papyri or singular examples of errone- 
ous syntax. A man capable of translating a book from his sacred 


3 Stuttgart: Privil. Wiirttemb. Bibelanstalt, 1937. 

4Cf. C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1910), pp. 62-114, and the editorial note by H. H. Schaeder in Kittel, op. 
cit., p. 1284. 

5 References will, as a rule, indicate the location of the passage in the 
printed Hebrew Bible. Where different the Greek reference will be added in 
parentheses. In the case of Ezra the parenthetical figures will refer only to 
I Esdras. 
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literature would not be ignorant of current Greek literary style. 
Accordingly, the translations will be measured against koiné com- 
mon literary usage. 


1. Translations of di used as a relative pronoun 


In Biblical Aramaic di is a relative pronoun in 158 instances. 
These may be grouped according to the function of d7 in the 
clause. The simplest type consists of dz and a prepositional 
phrase, for example: “the house of God 
which (is) in Jerusalem’’ (Ezra 4 24, etc.*). Marti called these 
“incomplete relative clauses of qualification,”? but they are really 
attributive phrases. The presence of di depends on the state of 
the antecedent rather than on the needs of the relative expression; 
di does not appear after indefinite nouns, except in the redund- 
ant phrase: Sn a) “men, army men, who (were) 
in his army’”’ (Dan 3 20).8 

Thus, the translators used an attributive phrase with the 
article as in Ta O@npia Ta Eurpoober airoi, ‘‘the beasts before 
(Th., Dan 7 7), fifty times (see Table 1). But in Greek the 
attributive phrase usually comes between the article and the 
noun, as in Ta pd abrod Onpia (LXX, ibid.),7° but it has this 
position in the translations only three times, all in the LXX." 
Each example appears natural by itself,” but, when all attribu- 


6 Including Ezra 5 17, where some Hebrew MSS, supported by the LXX, 
read °7 instead of 47, and 6 3, where they insert it before obwiwa. 

7D. K. Marti, Kurzgefasste Grammatik der biblisch-aramdischen Sprache - 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1896), sect. 139. 

8 E. g., nova nbn, “a God in heaven,” in Dan 2 28; cf. 2 25, Ezra 4 16, 7 13, 
In Ezra 7 23 the antecedent $2 is to be considered definite. 

9In five cases B is defective and A et al. are followed; see footnotes to 
Table 1. Two additional examples are found in I Esdras where éx tod vaod 
tod év BaBvAwvig translates baaa xbon yo (5 14 [6 17]) and rod iepod rod 
cov Tod év renders obviva (7 19 [8 17]), instead 
of the Masoretic Text. 
te Cf. H. W. Smyth, A Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York: The Ameri- 
) can Book Co., 1920), secs. 1157 f. 
™ Ezra 5 6 (6 7); 6 6 (6 26); Dan 7 7. 
But, in expressions such as ofxov Tov Oeod tod "lepovoadjy, (Th., 
Ezra 4 24), it would be slightly more natural for either the genitive or the 
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tive prepositional phrases follow the noun as in Theodotion, or 
when nineteen of twenty-two follow it as in the LXX, the result 
is foreign to Greek style. 

Disregarding the five occurrences lacking parallels in the ver- 
sions, there are only seven exceptions to this mode of transla- 
tion. Theodotion’s a@vdpas ioxupods icxix, strong in 
strength,” for the irregular phrase in Dan 3 20, has no represen- 
tation of di. In Dan 5 13 (10) the LXX rendered the cumber- 
some phrase 1177 by a relative clause: ds ék 
Tis aixuadwoias “Iovéaias, ‘who was from the captivity of 
Judah”; but the whole chapter is translated freely... The LXX 
paraphrased the Aramaic three times. Twice the Aramaic was 
either misread as a genitive phrase, or a text lacking the preposi- 
tion 3 was used; this is a typical mistranslation, but one difficult 
to detect from the Greek alone. 

Thus the Greek article was considered the counterpart of dz 
in these phrases, and the position of the phrase is the only clear 
mark of Aramaic influence. Of the two, Theodotion’s version is 
much closer to the Masoretic Text. It has the same word order 
in all cases, has no paraphrases,” lacks an equivalent for di only 
once, and omits only one phrase. But the LXX, though more 
free, also regularly follows the Aramaic word order and trans- 
lates di by the Greek article. 


prepositional phrase to precede the noun. Cf. Smyth, op. cit., sec. 1164, and 
F. Bliss, Grammatik des neutest tlichen Griechisch, revised by A. Debrunner 
(6th ed.; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931), sec. 269, 1. 

3 Including I Esd 8 12, where the MT (7 14) has 7772 "7 qnbx n7a, “by the 
law of your God which (is) in your hand.” A, N, et al. have d&xodovOws 
ws éxeu &Y T@ vou@ Tov Kupiov, “according as it is in the law of the Lord,” 
with the attributive phrase omitted as in 7 25 (8 23). This is corrupted in B 
to dxodolOws @ Exer vouw Kupiov “according to the law of the Lord which 
he has.”’ 

™% The LXX translated this as a substantivized expression: a&vdpas 
ioxuporarous 7H Suvdper, ‘men, strongest of those in the forces.”” 

8 The LXX may have translated this chapter from an abstracted Aramaic 
text; cf. J. A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the Book 
of Daniel (‘The International Critical Commentary”’ [New York: Scribner’s, 
1927]), p. 267. 

%6 But note the idiomatic rendition of onvxia 7 N33, “the men at their 
head” (Ezra 510), by rév dpxévTwv “the men ruling them.” 
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Three times d7 introduces an appositional phrase (see Table 1). 
In Dan 2 39 the LXX treated xwm 4, “‘namely, the bronze,” as 
a genitive phrase; Theodotion has a relative clause: #ris éoriv 
6 xadxds. In Ezra 6 8 (6 28) the LXX paraphrased 
77 “from the possessions of the king, namely, the 
tribute of Across-the-River’’; in Theodotion’s a76 irapxévtwv 
Baocitéws répay Tov the article Trav may 
represent di, but in a formal way without regard to its function 
in the sentence. The third example is found in neither version 
and may be a gloss. 

The four nominal relative clauses with di as subject differ 
only slightly from appositional phrases (see Table 1).17In Dan 
717 Theodotion has the attributive phrase ta Téooepa for 7 
yarns pix, “which are four.”” In Dan 2 30 both versions have the 
article and present participle of for “which is in 
me.”’ Theodotion has a relative clause in Ezra 4 9, where Nim 
should be emended to min ™, and in 6 15, apparently confusing 
the pronouns $37, 8°77 with the verb x17. In 615 (75) the LXX 
treated nvvnw wn, “which is the sixth year,” as a genitive 
phrase: Tod éxrov Erovs. 

Relative clauses where di is the subject of a verbal form may 
be classified on the basis of whether the Aramaic has a participle, 
a perfect, or an imperfect verb (see Table 2). In eleven clauses 
di is the subject of a participle. The versions have’ an article 
and attributive participle fifteen times.'® A present participle is 
used, except twice where Theodotion has that of the perfect 
tense.?® Further, it always follows the noun modified, whereas, 
in original composition, it more often precedes. This deviation 
is the only apparent mark of translation. 

There are only two variant translations. In Dan 5 5 the LXX 
rendered man> °% m7 DD, ‘‘the wrist of the hand which was writ- 
ing,” by an indefinite expression without the article: xeipa p4- 


17 Clauses with participles or the copula x)q will be considered verbal 
clauses in this study. 

18 Including Ezra 417 (221), where the LXX has rots ouvvragcopévors 
kai oixovewy for pan’ anno, “their colleagues who dwell.” The use of 
rendered a second article to represent di otiose. 

99 7@ wy elddre in Ezra 7 25 and 4 évreraypévn in Dan 5 25. 
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goveav. In 5 23 Theodotion has of ob Bdérovew for pin Nb, 
“who do not see,”” perhaps using the relative clause for variety 
after the preceding attributive adjectives. 

In two relative clauses di is the subject of a periphrastic form 
composed of a participle and the copula xy7J. In Ezra 511 (613) 
ma ma, ‘which was built,” is rendered freely in the LXX, but 
literally translated by 5s oixodounuévos in Theodotion. In 
Dan 7 19 Theodotion treated d7 as a conjunction and translated 
xin, “which was different,” by duagépov; the LXX 
has Tod apparently a corruption of tod 
yépovros. These phenomena agree with the tendency of the 
LXX to disregard the copula, and of Theodotion to use a relative 
clause where it appears. 

The article and attributive participle also appear thirteen times 
translating clauses where di is the subject of a perfect verb.?° 
But, in these cases, it is the aorist participle, except in LXX, 
Dan 417, where it is perfect, and in Th., Dan 3 22, where the 
present is used to indicate accompanying action. These parti- 
ciples also follow the noun modified. 

The versions have a relative clause with és six times. But in 
mow }>v 1, “who caused his name to dwell’’ (Ezra 6 12 [6 32]), dz 
is mistaken for a casus pendens before the suffix of now,” and in 
Dan 2 14 the LXX treated it incorrectly as indirect object. The 
remaining three clauses are few compared to the number of par- 
ticiples. In addition, Theodotion twice has the conjunction 671, 
but its use may be justified by the explanatory nature of the 
clauses. 

Where di is the subject of an imperfect verb, however, the 
versions usually have a relative clause. The LXX has three 
paraphrastic renderings, but the only deviation in Theodotion is 


20 Including Ezra 4 12 (2 17), where both versions have of "Iovdaiou ava- 
Bayes, “‘the Jews, having come up,” for 1pbo “1 But the Aramaic 
demands an attributive, not a circumstantial, participle, and the article ap- 
pears in the LXX in HP 71, 106, 120, 121, 134 (cf. also Eth., Syr., Jos., Old 
Lat., Vulg.), and in Th. in HP 19, 52, 64, 93, 108, 119, 243. Haplography 
would explain its loss. 

2 Th. has od karacknvot 7d Svopa, “whose name dwells.” In correcting this 
Lucian used an attributive participle (6 karacxnvwoas); see HP 19, 93, 108. 
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the omission of the relative once due to textual corruption,” and 
twice for the sake of a simpler Greek text.%7 In Daniel ds or dotts 
is used without apparent difference in meaning.** The anteced- 
ents are indefinite, but in the koiné the indefinite relative was 
obsolescent, except for the use of fis before vowels where 4 
would cause hiatus.* In the LXX only this form appears, and 
three of the four examples occur before vowels. In Theodotion 
Hitts always precedes a vowel, while # is used before consonants 
as in éotiv 6 xadkds  Kupteboer (Dan 2 39), but, whether by 
design or accident, the opposite is true of the forms és and 
with one exception.” 

In Daniel these clauses have a future indicative verb, except 
for the LXX’s two aorist subjunctives after the negative in 7 14. 
This variation is not significant since the koiné tended to equate 
these two forms of the verb.*7 The future indicative correctly 
indicates the purpose or intended result which most of these 
clauses express,?* but it is apparently due to Aramaic influence 
twice, where the present tense would be more natural in reference 
to a present characteristic of the antecedent.”9 


The only clause of this type in Ezra is 7 Jabs ma mnen we 
jniny 45 bp», “the rest of the requirement of the house of your 
God which it may fall to you to give” (7 20 [8 17]). The LXX 
has Gv Theodotion has 6 dv cor dSodvat. 


22 In Dan 613 (12) most MSS read kal 7d d6ypa xai ob 
mapedevcerat, “and the law of Medes and Persians shall not pass away”; 
kat replaced the original xaTa found in HP 23, 148, and rendered a relative 
pronoun before ov otiose. 

23In Dan 714 compare Baordela ob with the 


LXX’s Baotrela ob wy “his kingdom is one which 
shall not perish.” 


24 Compare 2 39 with 2 44 and 3 15 with 3 29 (96). 

2s Cf. L. Radermacher, Neutiestamentliche Grammatik: das Griechisch des 
NeuenTestaments im Zusammenhang mit der Volkssprache (2nd ed.; Tiibingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1925), p. 75. 

26 In Dan 6 28 (27); but 57t would be preferable here, for the clause explains 
the preceding statements and is far removed from a possible antecedent. 

27 Cf. Radermacher, op. cit., p. 167 f. 

38 Cf. Smyth, op. cit., secs. 2554, 2558. 

29 2 10; 3 29 (96). 

3° A has éap; this occurs as a variant koiné spelling of av. 
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The use of &y and the subjunctive, as in more vivid future con- 
ditions,‘ reflects the conditional significance of the original. 

In relative clauses where di is the object of a verbal form (see 
Table 3), the Aramaic has a participle six times, all in Daniel. 
In each case the versions have a relative clause introduced by 
és as in 6 Novos Sv 6 for Sxv 
“the thing which the king is asking’’ (2 11). The verb is present 
indicative, except in 7 14, where Theodotion has an imperfect, 
and in 2 27, where the LXX has the perfect éwpaxev. 

Di occurs as the object of a periphrastic form only in the 
phrase xax ma, “him whom he was wishing,” repeated four 
times in Dan 5 19. The LXX has no translation, but Theodotion, 
treating it asa past conditional relative clause, has ods €BovXero. 

Where di is the object of a verb in the perfect, the translators 
use the relative és with an aorist indicative forty-five times, as 
in Theodotion’s Gv for 7 nations 
whom he carried captive’ (Ezra 4 10). The relative was attracted 
into the genitive or dative case by its antecedent (as in the 
above example) even more frequently than in ordinary Greek. 
In Ezra 4 18 (2 22) the LXX has a perfect, and in 5 14 (6 17) it 
is paraphrastic. In Dan 2 23 it has doa jgiwoa for the substan- 
tivized clause xyya ™, ‘‘that which we asked.” In 2 24 it has 
an aorist passive participle — — for 
“whom he appointed,” perhaps due to the similarity of the form 
10 to the pe‘tl. But these are the only variations from the regu- 
lar mode of translation.3 

While translation by a relative clause is quite natural in these 
cases, it differs from the practice where di is the subject of a 
verbal form. As a result, most attributive participles are active 
and usually in the present or aorist, but the relative pronoun 
with a present or aorist is most often the object of its verb. 

Occasionally the Aramaic relative clause contains an anaphoric 


3t Smyth, op. cit., sec. 2565. 

3% But N; HP 19, 108, 245 have éwéuare instead of rerdugare. 

33 In Th., Ezra 5 14 Bayaodp 76 Onoavpoygidaxt 73 Tod Onoavpod, 
“to Bagasar the treasurer who was over the treasure,” is not a variant, but 
a result of confusing and in AND “Sheshbazzar his 
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suffix as in ‘as for whom, you appointed them” 
(Dan 3 12), i.e. “whom you appointed.” In a literal rendering, 
such as ods xaréornoas abrovs, the pronoun is redundant. 
Readings of this type, apparently from Aquila’s translation, are 
found six times in a few Theodotionic manuscripts of Daniel 
(see Table 4). Good Greek requires that either the particle di 
or the suffix be disregarded. 

The LXX omits such verbal suffixes, except in Ezra 5 14 (6 17) 
where the suffix is in a co-ordinated clause rather than immedi- 
ately after the relative. The translation— & éfqveyxey.... 
kal aita, “which he carried off ....and brought 
them,”— with atrés in the second clause is a natural Greek 
idiom.’s It omits the nominal suffix in Dan 2 11,56 but elsewhere 
keeps it and uses kal instead of a relative pronoun. It translates 
both d7 and the suffix only in Ezra 6 12 (6 32), where 75v jDv 
mon, ‘who caused his name to dwell there,” is wrongly rendered 
by 76 abtod Exel. 

Theodotion translated di by the relative ds in these clauses, 
except in Dan 5 12, where he has xai instead, and twice where 
he misunderstood the Aramaic.37 He aiso represented the suffix 
five times, but twice it is in a co-ordinated clause,3* and in ds 
év Exet, “who has a holy spirit of 
God in himself” (Dan 4 5), it is justified by the addition of éxe. 
The pronoun is redundant only in od cov év xepl 
av’rod, “in whose hand is your breath” (Dan 5 23), and in @v qv 


name, whom he made governor,” with forms such as xo-v, xnovv, “treasure,” 
in Jewish-Palestinian Aramaic. 

34 Cf. J. A. Montgomery, “The Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek Texts of 
Daniel” (JBL 44 [1925] 296 f.), and C. D. Benjamin, “Collation of Holmes- 
Parsons 23 (Venetus) —62—147 in Daniel from Photostatic Copies” (ibid., 
pp. 303-326). 

3s Cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., sect. 297. 

3 Cf. also Spacis peyadn, “of which the appearance was great” 
(Dan 417). This is a free translation of a clause co-ordinated with the simpler 
clause immediately after di. 

31In 715 he has 7@ “the one dwelling in 
Jerusalem,” for m12vp obwiva “4, “as for whom, his dwelling is in Jerusalem.” 
For 5 14, see n. 34. 

38 Ezra 4 10; 5 14. 


ce 
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els “one of whom was Daniel’’ (Dan 6 3 [2]).39 
The latter, however, has a koiné parallel, as follows: é ap 
daces ....év of which you shall give.’’4° Thus, 
redundant pronouns due to anaphoric suffixes rarely occur except 
in literal translations. The use of xai with an anaphoric pronoun 
in place of a relative clause is a less obvious but more frequent 
mark of translation. 

Since relative clauses which have an antecedent $> with in- 
definite significance are usually rendered by és with &v and the 
aorist subjunctive, they may be treated as a special group. This 
pattern of translation appears in both versions throughout Daniel 
and three times in Ezra (see Table 5); for example, Theodotion 
has tas bs dv aitnoy for ww >, “any man 
shall ask,’’ in Dan 6 13 (12).4* In Ezra the LXX three times has 
bos instead of Ss, and Theodotion once has Sorts. The use of 
&a0t, doa instead of was és, av 6 is a mark of free translation. 
After ra@s, é07s is most common in Greek composition, but it is 
frequently replaced by és before Gv, and in the koiné it was 
falling into disuse. 

The factor which influenced translation most was not the ante- 
cedent b> but the conditional significance of these clauses. Since 
all but one refer to the future, the use of &v with the subjunctive 
is appropriate in Greek. In Ezra 7 23, Theodotion correctly uses 
the present indicative in a present condition. But three times in 
Ezra the verb with és is future indicative; this may represent 
Aramaic influence, since this tense was rarely used in this type 
of clause.“ Lucian, with his Atticizing tendencies, corrected all 
these indicatives to subjunctives with av.‘ 

Sometimes di is associated with ]o or 19, forming a compound 
relative of indefinite significance as in 5» xb~-7"}n, ‘“‘whoever does 
not fall down” (Dan 36). Where clauses introduced by this 


39 So A; 6s, as in B, is an error, for it has no antecedent. 

4° Papyrus Oxyrhynchus I, 117, 1. 15. 

In Ezra 7 21 (8 19) both versions have the present subjunctive. 
# Cf. Smyth, op. cit., sec. 2508. 

4 LXX, Ezra 6 12 (6 32); Th., Ezra 6 11, 12. 

“Cf. Smyth, op. cii., sec. 2565, a. 

45 See HP 19, 93, 108. 
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compound are conditional, the versions have &v and the subjunc- 
tive (see Table 5). In these cases Theodotion has the relative 
és, except in Ezra 7 1s where the Greek is corrupt,* while the 
LXX has és three times and dos twice. Twice the LXX in- 
serted mas before the relative,47 but otherwise the presence of 
]0, 7 left no mark on the translations. 

The clause smd 7 70, “what shall be,” found four times in 
Dan 2, refers to events already determined by God. In verse 45 
the LXX has 7a égdyeva, the only future participle used in 
translating a relative clause. In verse 29a Theodotion, treating 
it as an indirect question, has ri de? yevéoOar, “(your thoughts 
upon your bed have gone up) what is to happen’’;** while this 
fits the context, it reflects the influence of 79. Otherwise both 
versions have de? yevéo@ar. 

In Ezra 68 (627) both versions mistranslate ayn ‘7 80>, 
“fas to what you shall do.” The LXX has iva ovprodow, “that 
they may work together,” treating di as a final particle. Theo- 
dotion has Te “lest you should do anything,” 
apparently confusing with 

Occasionally di is a relative of place or time (sce Table 5). 
In Dan 2 38 the LXX translated 553, “everywhere they 
dwell,” by év racy TH oixovpévg, but Theodotion has more 
correctly év mavri In Ezra 63 (6 23) 
Theodotion renders by 00,49 while the LXX has 
Sov. In 61 (6 22) di is a casus pendens before the adverb mon 
in wn “where the treasures are laid up.” The 
LXX has a free translation, and Theodotion has ézov with no 
parallel for the adverb. The Lucianic manuscripts include the 
adverb as follows: ov ai yafar éxetvro 


4 A, N, et al. have ef tt... . “if anything should be good,” for 
au” ....° 10, “whatever may be good.” Perhaps this was considered an 
indirect question. “Ert, in B, is wrong. G. Jahn suggests an original 6 rt 
(Die Biicher Esra [A und B) und Nehemja (Leiden: Brill, 1909], p. 62). 

47 Ezra 7 18 (8 16); Dan 3 6. 

4 Compare his translation of mend by def wapadAcéat in 6 16 (15); whether 
he considered wim) an infinitive or not, he regarded it as deliberative. 

49 So A, N, et al.; B and HP 55 have rézov od. 

8° See HP 19, 93, 108. 
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In Dan 35 Theodotion renders pyovn “in the time 
when you shall hear,” by 7 @v pq dxovonte with the ante- 
cedent incorporated into the relative clause; in 3 15 he has ws av. 
The LXX has, respectively, érav and Gua 7@ with an infinitive. 

A summary of these translations of di as a relative pronoun 
is revealing. In clauses referring to past or present time a marked 
preference for the Greek article is noted where d? is subject, but, 
where it is object, the relative ds is preferred. In clauses with 
a future reference, however, a relative pronoun is used in both 
cases. “Os_and éo7ts appear a number of times with the future 
indicative, usually in clauses of a final or consecutive nature 
with an indefinite antecedent. “Os, dc0s, and éo7ts with &v and 
the subjunctive occur in conditional relative clauses. Three times 
a relative of place is used. Occasionally the Greek has no word 
to represent d7 or used xai instead of a relative. 

The requirements of Greek syntax are usually met, and the 
number of mistranslations is relatively small. An anaphoric suf- 
fix was retained three times in the form of a redundant pronoun. 
In two attributive phrases and in one nominal relative clause di 
was mistaken for a genitive particle.s* In Ezra 68 (6 27) both 
versions mistranslate Theodotion used instead of a 
relative three times,53 and omitted the relative twice where the 
relative clause forms the predicate of a nominal sentence.54 Some 
of these, such as the last,55 are not recognizable apart from a 
knowledge of the original text. Others which result in ‘‘poor’’ 
Greek syntax (e. g., redundant pronoun) must be tested against 
the usage of later Greek; while not properly considered mistrans- 
lations if parallels occur in other documents, their presence in a 
text where the syntax is otherwise good would be a mark of 
Aramaic influence. 

A tendency toward standardized translation is evident; the 
nearest Greek equivalent is used practically every time the same 
type of clause appears and the original word order is usually 


st LXX, Ezra 6 12 (6 32); Th., Dan 5 23; 63 (2). 

32? LXX, Ezra 6 15 (7 5); 7 21 (819); Th., Ezra 5 17. 
83 Dan 3 28 (95); 4 19; 7 19. 

54 Dan 6 27 (26); 7 14. 

58 See n. 23. 
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retained. Asa result, while each example seems natural by itself, 
certain types of phrases and clauses occur almost to the exclusion 
of others, and the great variety of expression usually found in 
Greek authors is lacking. Thus, attributive phrases and parti- 
ciples almost always follow the noun. Most attributive participles 
are active and either present or aorist. The relative és is often 
object of a present or aorist indicative verb, but rarely subject. 
This is the most consistent type of Aramaic influence seen in 
these translations. 


2. Translations of di used as a genitive particle 


Aramaic uses the relative particle in genitive phrases as an 
alternative to the construct state, without any difference in the 
meaning.** It is best to begin with indefinite phrases where, in 
the absence of the article, any representation of di should be 
easily recognized (see Table 6). There is no parallel for d7 in 
four such cases, but @oei appears in three. Thus, the LXX has 
TTEpa woel Gerov, “wings as of an eagle,” for wi 


“eagle wings,” in Dan 7 4; this is a free translation rather than 
an exact equivalent and is not used in the parallel expressions 
in 76. Similarly the LXX translated the definite phrase -1)D3 
“in the memoranda book of your fathers,” by 
év Tots amd TY cov in Ezra 4 15 (2 18); but 
a6 can hardly be said to be a translation of di. 

With definite nouns, apart from paraphrastic and idiomatic 
renditions, there are four instances where di? is clearly not repre- 
sented in the Greek. Three of these occur before proper names,57 
and one in Dan 5 2, where Theodotion has aoTpayados xerpds 
for 87? °T 

Five times the versions have an attributive expression with 
the article. In Dan 4 12, 20 Theodotion has TH xAo9 TH Ew, 
“the grass outside,” for x12 °7 NNN, “the grass of the field,” 


s6 Compare, e. g., NNN °T 832 in Dan 6 17, 20 with xn 3) in 6 8, 13, 25. 
Both are translated by 6 Aaxxos T&v AécvTwy. See also H. Bauer and 
P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (Halle: Niemeyer, 1927), 
sec. 90, d. 

87 LXX and Th., Dan 3 29 (96); Th., Dan 6 27 (26). 
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confusing 812 with the preposition 12. Twice an attributive ad- 
jective is used instead of a genitive.s* In Ezra 5 14 (617) the 
LXX evidently read aaa "7. In none of these cases is the article 
a representation of a genitive particle. 

In fifty-eight genitive phrases the article appears where di 
stands in the Aramaic text. Ten times it occurs with proper 
names, but its use is due to Greek syntax. In Daniel 177 " is 
rendered by five times;s° geographical names of 
adjectival form require the article, a noun such as xwpa being 
understood.® Five times it is a case indicator before indeclinable 
names;* it is used in this way very often in the LXX and always 
in Theodotion, unless the name is in the same case as the pre- 
ceding noun as in Tov Oeod Dedpax, ‘of the God of Shadrach” 
(Dan 3 29 [96]). 

The article is found five times where the noun following di 
is determined by a suffix, and twenty-seven times where it is in 
the emphatic state. To these may be added two examples of 
Tov Bao.déws in II Esd 5 14.2 But the article is used in such 
cases whether di? is present or not; it belongs to the following 
noun and is not a representation of di. 

The article appears twelve times where di stands before a 
construct followed by a determined noun. But construct nouns 
have the article even when di does not precede, except in 
II Esd 7.% Thus, in II Esd 7 12, where wow m>x 7 NNT WD, 
“the scribe of the law of the God of heaven,” is rendered by 
ypauparet vouov Tov Oeod Tov ovpavod, and in 717, 21 the 
article may represent di; but this chapter is poorly translated. 


88 LXX, Ezra 7 26 (8 24); Th., Dan 2 41. 

89 Th., 2 25; 5 13; 6 14 (13); LX-X, 2 25; 5 10. 

6 Cf. Smyth, op. cit., sec. 1139. 

& Th., Ezra 410, 23; LXX and Th., Dan 3 28 (95); LXX, Dan 6 27 (26). 
Cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., sec. 260, 2. 

6 The MT has $23 "9, but a’rod in the LXX may indicate an original 7 
but ct. Bewer, op. cit., pp. 59 f. 

6 See n. 56. 64 See, e. g., II Esd 5 2, 4, 5, 12, 13. 

65 See, e. g., Vs. 13, 16, 18, 19. 

6 The translator seems more familiar with Hebrew than with Aramaic. 
In vs. 24 he translated qm “tribute, tax, and toll,” by gdpos 
écrwoot, “tribute is not to be (levied) on you,” apparently reading ba no 
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Thus, only in three instances, in a poorly translated chapter, 
is the genitive particle represented by the article. If the article 
were used as in the case of attributive phrases, a good Greek 
idiom would result with the article repeated and the genitive 
phrase following the noun (e.g., Ta oxebn Ta TOD oiKov TOD 
Geod). The absence of this idiom shows that the translators dis- 
tinguished between the two uses of d? and felt no need to repre- 
sent the genitive particle. The use of &76 and wei are free 
attempts to catch the meaning and not exact translations of di. 

The anticipatory suffixes found in a number of genitive phrases 
left no mark on the LXX or Theodotion. Three variant readings, 
however, indicate that Aquila retained them, translating, for 
example, ora, “in the days of those kings,” by 
év tats abtav exeivwv.% 

The only example of the possessive pronoun is 19-7 in Dan 2 20; 
both versions have airod, the particle di leaving no mark on 
the translation. 

In genitive phrases indicating substance di likewise made little 
impression on the translations (see Table 7). The noun of sub- 
stance is usually translated by an adjective, though a genitive 
is used three times in the predicate.®* In thirty-four cases, where 
the phrase is considered indefinite or is predicate, there is clearly 
no representation of dz. An article appears with the adjective 
only when the noun is definite and, in each instance, it represents 
the emphatic state of the Aramaic noun; phrases without d? are 
translated in the same way.”? In Dan 2 32 the LXX has a6 


+> (?)mm and treating ba as a Hebrew negative. In vs. 15 els otxov Kupiov 
indicates confusion of aband with xb; his failure to recognize the Aramaic 
infinitive might be due to greater familiarity with Hebrew where the hiph‘él 
infinitive of bay is ban. He did not always recognize the Aramaic article, 
but regularly translated by Tod obpavod, perhaps dividing it 
as follows: own dx, and considering 7 as the article. This makes it more 
likely that the article was meant to represent dé in these three verses. 

6 So read HP 62, 147 in Dan 2 44; cf. 3 28 (95); 4 23. 

6 LXX, Dan 2 32a, 33c; Th., Dan 2 32a. 

6 In Dan 2 39; 5 7, 16, 29 the LXX translates the definite phrases as though 
indefinite. 

» Cf. ta oKevn Ta XpveG as a translation of xam7 ‘xD (Dan 5 2), and of 
gant (Ezra 5 14). 
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xpuciov for 277 °7, but this, at most, is an attempt to reproduce 
the genitive particle in Greek. 

Word order is the only definite mark of Aramaic influence. In 
Greek the majority of attributive adjectives and many genitives 
precede the noun. In the versions, however, they almost invari- 
ably follow it. 


3. Translations of di used as a simple conjunction 


In Biblical Aramaic di is a simple conjunction in seventy-one 
instances. Twenty-seven times it introduces a noun clause used as 
the object of a verb, including four examples of direct discourse. 
Although 871 frequently introduces direct discourse in Greek, it 
is used only once in the LXX and Theodotion” (see Table 8), 
and omitted in the other cases. It is also omitted in both versions 
of the elliptical expression pads sin ponds “of a 
truth (I know) that your God is God of gods’’ (Dan 2 47). On 
the other hand, Aquila usually has 67v.77 

In the remaining object clauses, d? is usually represented by 
ért; the LXX has it eight times, and Theodotion seventeen 
times. An accusative and infinitive is used only twice, once after 
6pdaw,73 and once after yuvwoxw.74 But a clause with 67 follows 
y.wwoKw thirteen times, although this verb more often takes a 
supplementary participle or an accusative and infinitive. A clause 
is also used after ebpioxw,75 which even in late Greek, usually 
has a supplementary participle.” The large proportion of clauses 
is due to the fact that the original has a clause introduced by 
di in each case. 

The conjunctions tva and 8mws each appear twice with the 
subjunctive in typical Greek object clauses such as éyvwplioapev 
Wa for 7... . “we made known 
.... that search should be made” (Th., Ezra 4 141.). The LXX 


™ LXX, Dan 2 25. 

7” See HP 62, 147 in Dan 2 25, 47; 6 6, 14 (5, 13). 
7% LXX, Dan 2 45. 

LXX, Dan 4 14. 

7s LXX and Th., Ezra 4 19 (2 22). 

% Cf. Radermacher, op. cit., p. 209. 
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also used Saws in Ezra 7 2 (8 22), mistaking di for a final con- 
junction and translating wdw xb 45m aw... 
omy, “they make known that... . tribute, tax, or custom no 
one has power to impose on them,” as follows: héyerat S7ws 
gopodroyia vyivnra, pndéva Exew étovciav 
ériBareiy Tovro.s, “it is said, in order that.... there should 
be no tribute, no one has power to tax these men.” Theodotion 
has no parallel for this dz, evidently regarding this as a direct 
quotation.77 

In Dan 5 29 Theodotion has éxnputev repli abrod rod elva: 
abrov d&pxovra for wow omby ion, “they proclaimed 
concerning him that he should be ruler.’’7* The use of the article 
in - case may be due to the similarity of sim to an infinitive 
with ?. 

In subject noun clauses di is represented by 871, except in 
Ezra 517 (6 21) where the LXX rightly used a supplementary 
participle after ebpioxw (see Table 8). 

In appositional noun clauses both versions agree only in 
Dan 2 9, where they failed to see that the clause stood in ap- 
position to the preceding verse and did not translate di. In 
Dan 68 (7) the LXX has Tas GvOpwros.... 
pipnrat, “‘a decree....: Every man....shall be cast’; here 
Src introduces a direct quotation. In 6 13 (12) the same clause is 
rendered freely with iva and the aorist subjunctive. The LXX 
also used iva after tpoordoow twice with the subjunctive’? and 
once with the infinitive,®° and after xpivw once with the future 
indicative.** Once it has the accusative and infinitive after 
mpooracow.® In these clauses tva seems to be equivalent to 671, 
though it is used only where the Aramaic verb is imperfect and 
the concept of purpose or intention is present. 

Theodotion used 67: in three appositional clauses in Ezra. He 


7 An extraneous éy may indicate confusion of 1 with 3. The Lucianic 
MSS (HP 19, 93, 108) have rod. 

78 See Table 8, n. b; cf. also Th., Dan 6 16, 27 (15, 26). 

7 Dan 3 10; Ezra 7 21 (8 19). 

80 Ezra 6 11 (6 31); the infinitive is used for the third person imperative in 
legal documents (cf. Smyth, op. cit., sec. 2013, b). 

Dan 3 29 (96). % Ezra 7 13 (8 10). 


- 
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has no parallel for di in Dan 3 29 (96), where he regarded the 
clause as a direct quotation, nor in 3 10, where the accusative 
&vOpwrov is followed by the future indicative.’ Twice 
he has a Greek object clause with 87ws and the future indicative, 
and twice the genitive of the article with an infinitive, where the 
Aramaic clause has an infinitive® or a form resembling an infini- 
tive.*s Thus, while S7t is used regularly when the Aramaic verb 
is perfect, there is less certainty about the representation of dz 
when it is imperfect and a greater preference for iva or dws. 
Di introduces a circumstantial clause standing in apposition 
to a sentence four times in Biblical Aramaic. The loosely attached 
clauses introduced by ws twice in the LXX and by 67: all four 
times in Theodotion are natural Greek counterparts (see Table 9). 
In twelve clauses di is a causal conjunction, a use closely - 
related to the relative pronoun and resulting in some uncertainty 
as to its translation (see Table 9). Translation by a Greek rela- 
tive clause, which may have causal significance, is not always 
wrong; thus, Theodotion’s 6s &méoretXev is a good rendering of 
the explanatory clause in nbw . qa, “blessed be 
their God . . . . for he sent’”’ (Dan 3 28 [95]), but the use of a clause 
instead of an attributive participle should be noted. The LXX 
has a relative clause once and Theodotion three times.* 
Otherwise Theodotion translated di by 6rt in causal clauses,*7 
and the LXX used it three times. The LXX has yap once and 
in Dan 2 23» it has an articular infinitive with consecutive force, 
translating nbn 1, “for the king’s affair you have 
shown us,” as follows: éonuavas pot boa jkiwoa, Tod 
T@ Baoure?, ‘you have shown me what I asked, so as to make 
known to the king.”’ 
When used as a final conjunction d? is never mistaken for a 
relative pronoun, even when some confusion might seem possible 


_83 Perhaps an accusative and infinitive were originally intended. 

Dan 6 16 (15); the Greek has Tod.... 00 de? mapadddéau, “that.... it 
must not be changed.”” For the use of 6e?, cf. n. 48. 

8s The form in Dan 6 27 (26). 

% See n. 26. 

87 In Dan 2 23b kai actually appears, but, since 571 introduces the preced- 
ing clause it may be cited as the equivalent of d# here also. 
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(see Table 9). It is translated by Saws or tva with the aorist 
subjunctive five times in the LXX and nine times in Theodotion. 
The LXX twice has an infinitive in Dan 3 15, where éroiuws 
requires it, and in Ezra 5 10 (68), where “to 
make known to you, that we should write,” is rendered by &- 
TOU yvwpioa kal ypayar (LXX) due to the influence of 
the preceding infinitive. Theodotion has yrwpica go, 
paar in the latter verse, treating the second clause as con- 
secutive. He has an articular infinitive in Ezra 6s, where an 
infinitive follows di, and in Dan 6 2, 3 (1, 2), where he may have 
confused with the infinitive of 

Thus, rt is the most frequent translation of di when used as 
a simple conjunction, occurring sixteen times in the LXX and 
forty-one times in Theodotion.*® The corresponding figures for 
émws are six and seven; for iva, seven and five. “Ore appears 
when the verb following di is perfect or when the clause is nom- 
inal; when the verb is imperfect, 67c is used in translating state- 
ments, but expressions of intention or object have either iva or 
é7ws, usually with the subjunctive but sometimes with the pres- 
ent indicative. In cases of direct discourse d? is usually omitted 
in translation. Theodotion used the article when he considered 
the verbal form an infinitive. 

The syntax of these clauses usually conforms to Greek stan- 
dards for the period, and there are few mistranslations. Theodo- 
tion used the article and infinitive wrongly in translating three 
noun clauses; Tov also appears once in manuscripts of Aquila, 
and twice in Lucianic manuscripts.* Theodotion also used a 
relative pronoun instead of a causal conjunction in Dan 6 28 (27). 

In a few instances the LXX has an idiomatic rendering, but 
the infrequency of idioms such as the supplementary participle, 
the accusative and infinitive, and causal and final participles is 
the best mark of translation. . 


88 Cf. Dan 5 29, 6 27 (26). 

89 Including three instances where df is classified as a relative pronoun, 
viz., Dan 3 28 (95); 4 19; 7 19. 

9° See HP 62, 147. 

II Esd 7 21 (HP 93); 7 24 (HP 19, 93, 108). 

See n. 26. 
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4. Translations of di used in compound conjunctions 


Forty times in Biblical Aramaic di appears as an element in a 
compound conjunction (see Table 10): 713, probably the first of 
these to develop, occurs four times in Daniel as a temporal con- 
junction. Its long-established use and the fact that 3 is an in- 
separable preposition a‘scouraged analysis into its component 
parts. In 37 the LXX has 6re fKovoay for pynw 9, “when 
they hear,” but in 6 11 (19) its use of the aorist participle is idio- 
matic. Theodotion used the Greek conjunction that suited the 
context in each case. In 3 7 his ray #xovov is an improvement 
on the LXX.%3 The semi-causal force of maa$ 07 “when his 
heart was exalted” (5 20), is represented in dre tbYwOn 4 kapdia 
abrov. In 6 11 (10) Hvixa éyvw, the moment when he knew,” 
gives a vivid picture of the promptness of the action that fol- 
lowed. In 615 (10) ws TO pHa HKovcev, ‘‘as soon as he heard 
the thing,” illustrates the spontaneity of the king’s grief. It is 
significant that, in spite of the relationship between > and as, 
this conjunction is used only once. 

The comparative conjunction (wrongly read as 
in the MT) is found only in Dan 2 43. The LXX has the com- 
parative conjunction @o7ep, while Theodotion used xa$ws which 
was popular in the koiné and a natural counterpart of 17qN7. 

‘10 appears four times as a temporal and causal conjunction. 
In Ezra 4 23 (2 25), where it is temporal, the LX X has a genitive 
absolute, but in 5 12 (6 14) it has éwet and in Dan 3 22 éwes6n, 
representing the causal force of °17]0, ‘‘after, since.” In Dan 3 22 
Theodotion has éwel. But in Ezra 5 12 he used ag’ Gre, and in 
Dan 4 23, where the verb is future and the clause temporal, he 
used &y’ 7s with dy and the aorist subjunctive; the preposition 
represents ]d, while the relative translates di. 

*t1y, found as a temporal conjunction twelve times in Daniel, 
refers to time subsequent to the main verb. Except for the use 
of kal once in the LXX, the versions have ws, usually with a 
relative and with the aorist indicative or subjunctive depending 


93 The particle &y emphasizes the iterative character of the imperfect; cf. 
J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, Prolegomena (3rd ed.; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908), 167 f. 


4 
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be 
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on whether the Aramaic verb is perfect or imperfect. The LXX 
has éws Srov with the indicative three times, €ws Tod with 
the infinitive once, and éws with ay and the subjunctive once. 
It might be noted that Codex Chisianus has four different trans- 
lations of the conjunction in translating the same expression in 
Dan 74, 9, 1i, 22; this may be due to a desire for variety.% 
Theodotion has éws in 7 11 and éws 6rov in 7 9, but elsewhere 
he has éws o¥. The preposition 1y is the factor which influenced 
these translations most. The representation of di depended on 
the type of relative associated with éws in late Greek and might 
even be omitted. 

The comparative bapb occurs only in the clause 
nbw, “according as he sent” (Ezra 613 71). Theodotion trans- 
lated this as a preposition with a substantivized relative clause, 
as follows: mpds 6 amréoreder,“‘in conformity with what he 
sent.” The LXX has tots .... Tpoora- 
veto, reflecting the same conception of the clause. 

The conjunction *1 bapb> (wrongly read as 7 bap-b> in the 
MT)?7 is used fifteen times in Biblical Aramaic. It is used as a 
concessive conjunction in Dan 5 22, but neither version has an 
accurate translation. As a comparative conjunction the LXX 
renders it by xafa7ep in Dan 2 41, 45, but in 2 40 it has omep, 
though the text is uncertain and this may represent > in the 
following phrase. In all three cases Theodotion used év tpézov, 
“in which fashion”; though a correct representation of the con- 
junction, it is not literal. In 6 1 (10) both versions have xaOas. 

The comparative significance of »t bapb>, always more or less 
present, affected its translation in causal clauses. Thus, the LXX 
has xa@azrep three times; at least one of these — xatpov dpets 
éEayopavere xabarep éwpaxare, “you are buying time, ac- 
cording as you have seen” (Dan 2 s) — borders on mistransla- 
tion, for this clause is primarily causal. Twice the form of the 
conjunction led the LXX to use xafért. Only in the use of 


% In 7 9 the Chester Beatty Papyrus has éws Srov, but HP 87 has éws Gre. 

9s Note also that each example of dé as a simple ta atta in Daniel, 
chapters 6 f. is rendered differently. 

% But HP 106, 147, 230, 232, 233 have éws ov. 

9 Cf. Bauer and Leander, op. cit., sec. 69, q’. 
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and once each did the LXX escape this influence. 
Theodotion, however, shows it only in the use of xaOdru three 
times, having 67t in the remaining five instances. But in Dan 4 15 
and 64 (3) Aquila used xarévayrtt 6rt, a literalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Aramaic form without regard for Greek syntax. 

The final conjunction 1 n127 by occurs twice in Daniel. In 
2 30 the preposition 'ed both versions to represent it by évexev 
Tov; a second dependent clause is co-ordinated with the one im- 
mediately after the conjunction, but a change in subject forced 
Theodotion to change his construction and use iva as follows: 
évexev TOU THY yvwpioat TH Bacrrel, iva rods dra- 
Aoyiopods THs Kapdias gov “in order to make the inter- 
pretation known to the king, that you should know the thoughts 
of your heart.’”’ In 4 14 Theodotion has iva, while the LXX, in- 
fluenced by the assimilation of by to ty has éws with &v and 
the subjunctive. 

The composite conjunction 79 5, in which di merely reinforces 
the conjunction m9), is found only in Ezra 7 23 (8 21). The LXX 
has évexa Tov un, while Theodotion has wy more with the 
aorist subjunctive, evidently considering di a colorless particle. 

Thus, these Aramaic compounds are either translated by a 
single conjunction, or resolved into their component parts and 
represented by a composite conjunction or by a preposition and 
relative. In 6v rpémov an adverbial accusative is antecedent to 
the relative. In one case Theodotion has a substantivized rela- 
tive clause dependent on a preposition. Di is represented by a 
relative in most of the composite forms, but the preposition 
associated with di is the factor which influenced the translations 
most, leading the translators to choose conjunctions resembling 
the preposition. Thus, for example, the overuse of éws and its 
compounds compared to the absence of other temporal conjunc- 
tions with a future reference is a mark of translation. 

The only clear example of mistranslation is in Dan 2 s where 
the LXX treated 1 bapb> as a comparative instead of a causal 
conjunction; it is due to a confusion over the meaning of a com- 
pound conjunction used in different ways. 


98 See HP 23, 62, 147. 


a 
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5. The translation of di in the preposition wo~7 


The preposition xb, “without,” appears four times in Bib- 
lical Aramaic. In Dan 2 34, 45 both versions have avev. In 
Ezra 7 22 (8 20) the LXX has the preposition é« (é mAnOous, 
“beyond number’) and in 69 (6 29), a privative prefix (avap- 
gusBynrntws, “without dispute’). In both cases Theodotion 
used a relative pronoun, a possible source of confusion and 
mistranslation.9%9 


6. Conclusions 


The translations of di may now be summarized as follows. 
1. Article, 

a) With attributive phrases. 

b) With attributive participles. 

c) With infinitives, 

(1) Where the Aramaic clause has an infinitive as verb. 
(2) After prepositions, in translation of compound con- 
junctions, 
i) Gua. 
ii) évexa, évexev. 
iii) éws. 
. Relative pronoun, és, ors, or plural of dcos, 

a) In attributive clauses, mostly as object of verb. 

b) In relative clauses of cause. 

c) In relative clauses of purpose and result, with a future 
verb and sometimes with the relative dorts. 

d) In conditional relative clauses, mostly future and preceded 
by Gs or antecedent omitted. 

e) With prepositions, in translation of compound conjunc- 
tions, 
(1) 
(2) éws. 

f) With an adverbial accusative as antecedent — dv rpdmov 
in translation of bapbo. 


99 But, in 6 9, 5 éav aitnowou, “whatever they may ask,” seems to be 
based on rather than on 
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g) Relative adverb of place, 
(1) od. 
(2) 


3. Conjunctions, 
a) 
(1) In noun clauses. 
(2) In direct discourse. 
(3) In loosely connected circumstantial clauses. 
(4) In causal clauses. 
(5) In compound conjunctions, 
i) 
ii) 
b) tva with the future indicative or the aorist subjunctive. 
c) 82ws with the future indicative or the aorist subjunctive. 
d) as, 
(1) In loosely connected circumstantial clauses. 
(2) In the compound conjunction xafws. 


. Miscellaneous renderings, 
a) or relative adverbs. 
b) Conjunctions used in translating compound conjunctions: 
ws, WoTeEp, HViKa, uN TOTE. 
c) Prepositions, translating xb~7: dvev, éx. 


. Omissions from Greek translations, 
a) In genitive phrases. 
b) In expressions of substance. 
c) In direct discourse. 
d) When replaced by kai before anaphoric suffixes, etc. 
e) In idiomatic translations, 
(1) The accusative and infinitive. 
(2) The supplementary participle. 
(3) The infinitive after adverbs, etc. 
' The translators considered di a relative particle of many dif- 
ferent uses. They attached no special meaning to it, unless it 
be indicated by the frequent use of the article to translate di; 
but this seems due to a preference for a literary type of transla- 
tion wherever possible without disturbing the original wording. 
Except in the literal version of Aquila, Greek syntax determined 
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the translation of di. Thus, it is rendered by the appropriate 
Greek equivalent, whether it be the article, a relative pronoun, 
or a conjunction, or even if it is omitted from the translation. 
The translation of di per se affords no criteria for the identifica- 
tion of translation Greek. 

However, because the Greek conforms to the syntactic struc- 
ture of the Aramaic wherever possible, certain translation phe- 
nomena make their appearance. These include, on the one hand, 
a lack of proportion in the Greek style — due to the consistent 
use of certain syntactic constructions and the neglect of others — 
and, on the other, to the use of locutions that do not appear in 
normal Greek. To the first class belong the placing of attributive 
phrases and participles after their nouns, the use of the article 
with active participles only, the use of the relative mainly as the 
object with present and aorist indicatives, the use of conjunc- 
tional clauses instead of idiomatic Greek constructions with the 
infinitive or participle, and the overuse of certain conjunctions 
such as éws. To the second belong the use of noun clauses after 
verbs where a supplementary participle or an accusative and in- 
finitive would be more correct, and the employment of the future 
indicative in some general relative clauses where a preset tense 
would be better. 

Mistranslations are infrequent, and a doubtful proof of trans- 
‘lation. The following types may be listed: 


. Confusion between the relative and causal uses of di. 

. Confusion of appositional phrases with genitive phrases. 

. Confusion due to the use of a compound conjunction in two 
or more different senses. 

. Misunderstanding of the compound relative form "7 xpd and 
the preposition 

. Use of the articular infinitive where di is followed by an 
infinitive. 


In some cases the translator’s interpretation of the text may 
be correct. In others, the mistranslation is not recognizable 
without a knowledge of the original text. Most significant is 
confusion between the different uses of a compound conjunction, 
for the Greek may reflect the form of the Aramaic conjunction. 
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Where the syntax of the Aramaic was at variance with that 
of Greek the translator sometimes cut the Gordian knot with an 
idiomatic rendering. The anticipatory suffix of the genitive could 
not be represented in Greek without being obviously redundant 
and erroneous, and it is found only in readings attributed to 
Aquila. Anaphoric suffixes in relative clauses which were also 
represented by him are rarely represented by the other trans- 
lators. Sometimes the translators were led to use expressions of 
dubious correctness. The use of an infinitive after di led Theo- 
dotion to translate by the articular infinitive regardless of its 
propriety. 

The fact that some of these constructions may be paralleled 
by unusual examples from the koiné does not discredit them as 
translation phenomena; in the koiné they are the exception, in 
translation Greek they are the rule for their particular type of 
clause. Some of these expressions might be used by an Aramaic- 
speaking author, but such errors are much less common in written 
compositions than in speech. Translation Greek should have 
only errors due to mistranslation, but a person unfamiliar with 
the language would make errors in the choice of conjunctions, 
the use of mood, and other things that could not be explained 
as translation phenomena. 

Some of the phenomena noted are strictly translation pheno- 
mena, shared neither by the koiné nor by the work of an Aramaic- 
speaking author. The use of the article and attributive participle 
‘in translating relative clauses is the mark of a man with some 
sense of literary values, who used the more literary expression 
when free to do so. The attraction of the relative pronoun into 
the case of the antecedent illustrates the same thing. What kept 
these men from writing better Greek was simply their conception 
of the sacredness of the text. 

The LXX translation is somewhat freer and more idiomatic 
than that of Theodotion. In the case of clauses with di the LXX 
made a paraphrastic or idiomatic translation some fifty times, 
while Theodotion did so only ten times. The LXX omitted the 
clause with di or placed its matter in another context over 
seventy times, while Theodotion did so only twelve times. At 
times the LXX is so paraphrastic (e. g., Daniel, chapter 5) as 


i 
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to constitute an interpretation or retelling of the story; vet the 
Aramaic word order and method of expression are still retained. 

Theodotion is much more exact. His translations appear to be 
based on a relatively good understanding of the text, and his 
interpretation of the meaning of di is usually correct. Mistrans- 
lations occasionally occur, but in difficult passages or due to a 
different reading of the text for which Theodotion himself may 
not be responsible. His most consistent error is in the use of 
the articular infinitive where di is followed by an infinitive or 
the imperfect of s7. Otherwise he is not bound by lexicographic 
rules and usually suits his translation to the occasion. 
_ Extreme literalism does not appear except in the work of 
Aquila. In their treatment of the text the translators reflect 
their own attitude towards it. The growth in canonization which 
took place between the age of the LXX translations and that of 
Theodotion is exemplified by the difference in their renderings. 
Aquila’s rabbinic training is shown in his tendency to translate 
verbatim, disregarding Greek syntax and neither adding to, nor 
subtracting from, the exact content of the original. 

The following conclusions may thus be reached: 


. The translation of di per se does not leave its mark on the Greek. 
. Mistranslations are relatively few, and often not discernable 
without a knowledge of the original text. 
Translation phenomena include: 
a) Retention of word order. 
b) Lack of proportion in the use of syntactic forms. 
c) Excessive use of certain conjunctions. 
d) Use of dubious Greek constructions. 
e) Consistency in translation. 
f) Literalism, when the text is regarded as particularly sacred. 
The number of translation phenomena depends on the atti- 
tude of the translator to the text. 
. Translation phenomena appear in Greek that is otherwise 
good, and are to be distinguished from 
a) The errors that appear in koiné sources where the grammar 
and syntax are generally poor. 
b) The errors that might be ascribed to an Aramaic-speaking 
author. 
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TABLE 1 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE RELATIVE PRoNouN Di 
IN ATTRIBUTIVE AND APPOSITIONAL PHRASES AND 
AS SUBJECT IN NOMINAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


GREEK} GREEK) 


LXX THEODOTION) Text® LXX THEODOTION 


n Other Attributive Phrases 


5 


Tous 
Tobs, TOY 
Tots 

™ 


NN 


Tov 
asf 


TOV 


| 


4: 
5: 
5; 
5: 
5; 
5: 
6: 
6: 
6: 
6: 
6: 
6: 
7: 
7: 


In Appositional Phrases 


nin 
on 


6:28 | Paraphrase| TaD 


. .| No parallel] #res 


(ot) 

(rots) Subject in Nominal Clauses 
Genitive 
Paraphrase 


ot 


Tou és 


2:30)... .| TH 
Th 


* The location of the passage in the Greek Text where numbering is different 
from that of the MT. So also in subsequent tables. 

> So read A, N; HP 19, 93, 108, e¢ al. © So read A, et al. 

4 So read A, N, et al. ¢ So read A, N, and Eth. 

{In vs. 10 in the LXX. ® So reads A. 


42 
2 Tov tov 5:10) 6:11 
14| Tov 5:17 | 6:20 Genitive 
ro 16:2 | 6:22 
16 19| TOU 7:14] 8:12) .... 
17 21) Tov Tov 7° 
3 23| rév TOU |Dan. 
5 25| Tov 3:30)... No parallel 
5 25| top> 15:13)... é 
9 29| of Tov 16:14|6:13|.... 
32| Tov Tov 17:7 .| 
9 | Paraphrase| Tov 17:20)...| TOV 
15| 76 Tov 
Dan. 
. . .| Paraphrase Tov 
TOU | 6:8 
Dan. 4 
5:6 | 6:7 
7:21 | 8:19 
7:25) 8:21 
]2:15/.... | 
6:15 | 7:5 
\Dan. 
| 
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TABLE 2 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE RELATIVE PRoNouN D? 
WHEN SUBJECT OF A VERBAL FoRM 


LXX MT LxXxX THEODOTION 
TEXT TEXT 


Subject of a Participle Subject of an Imperfect Verb 


8 


(rois) 8:17| dca (av)| 


Th 
tobs 


.|Paraphrase| 
és 
borts 
ij 

hres 
és 


és 


6 (2) 


.| Tats, Tots® 


.| No parallel 


No parallel 
No parallel 
fires 
No parallel 
jres 


Tots 


Subject of a Perfect 


Subject of a Periphrastic Form 


6:13 | Paraphrase| 


Tov ore 


S 
BRE SIBRES 


rts 


TOU 


®* LXX, 4: 34b, c; arrangement of text varies from that of MT. 
+ So A, V; HP 22, 62, 147, et al.; B does not translate. 
® So A, Q, V; HP 62, 147; B omits. 


Ezra Ezra 

2:21 

6:4 | of Tov 

8:17 Th wl... 

8: 23 T@ 

| 
Tots 44)... 

Ts 29 | 3:96 

Tots 13 | 6:12 
| jer 

10:11]. . .| of 
Ezra 
4: 12 | 2:17 | No parallel| No parallel 
6:12} 6:32] od ov Ezra 
5:11 
és an. 

. . Tobs Tous” 

3:95 | robs ore 

. . No parallel] 

. . .| Paraphrase| 

6: 24 
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TABLE 3 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE RELATIVE Pronoun D? 
WHEN OBJECT OF A VERBAL FORM 


TEXT 


Object of a Participle Object 


ov 
é 
bv 
@ @ 
ov 


a Periphrastic Form 


obs 


om 


OOOO OOP PDP 


a 
év 
is 
iis 
a 
a 
ov 
hv 
a 
a 
ove 


wn 
> 


* Clause repeated four times in verse. 

> So read the majority of cursives. 

¢So A, T'; HP 22, 23, 33, 34, 35, 36, 62. 

4 The reference for the LXX equivalent is 4: 34c. 
© So A; HP 23, 62, 147. 


| 
44 
of a Perfect Verb 
Dan. Dan. 
|...| 
6:17| 6:16 
6:21 | 6:20 
j 
Dan. 
: Object of a Perfect Verb — iv 
Ezra | 32| 3:99] 
2:22) 
6:7 | Hs hs «wt 
6:17 | Paraphrase| 7@ 
6:25| &@ & 19 
| 
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TABLE 4 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN D? 
WHEN A Casus PENDENS 


Agutta* 


kai with a genitive. 


Before an Accusative Suffix® 


obs 


Verbal Suffix® 


. . abré 
* Listed only where preserved readings differ from Theodotion’s text. 
> Text misunderstood by the translator. 

© So HP 23. 4 So HP 62, 147. 

° So HP 22, 23, 34, 36, 42, 48, 51, 62, 147, 149, 231. 

£So A. ® Also listed in Table 3. 


| 45 
GREEK 
ur | Lxx | THEODOTION | 
Before a Nominal Suffix 
Ezra 
7:15] 8:13 | Paraphrase 
Dan. 
2:11)... od ov 
2:26] . . .| Paraphrase ov ov... . abrov 
ov 
5:23). . .| wkal....abrov | o8....abrov|.... 
Before a Prepositional Suffix 
Dan. 
2:37| . . .| kal coe @ @.... 
5:11]... wal... vo Vo....@ 
ait@ 
abravt 
Dan. 
3:12]. . .| obs |_| 
abrovs! 
6:17] 6:16| @ @... abrgt 
6:21] 6:20| @... . abrg@ 
Before a 
Ezra 
5: 14| 6:17 | Paraphrase 
Dan. 
.| ip iv 
| With a Suffix in a Following Clause® 
Ezra 
4:10) 2:16] .... 
. . . abrobs 
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TABLE 5 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE RELATIVE PRoNouN Di 
IN SPECIAL TYPES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


GREEK} GREEK] 


THEODOTION| MT LxXxX THEODOTION 
TEXT TEXT 


an Antecedent In Compound Relatives: 


boat (éav)| ds 
és 


és 

(éav) | (av)? 
boa (av) 
Paraphrase 


6 

(éav)| ds (Gv) 
és 


.| bs (av av 
As a Relative of Place 


.| 8s (av) | bs 


6:7 ds (av) | ds (av) : 6:22] 
6: 


6:12 | Paraphrase| és (&v) 


23| 8 


In Compound Relatives: 70 


Relative of Time 


6:27] va 
: (av) : .. .| 
: «| Gua 


© So Q; cf. also A, Q™, and HP 23, which have 7 (ay). 

4 So A, N, et al. 

© So HP 23, 62, 147. 

£ So A, Q; HP 23, et al. 

® So A; HP 22, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, 48, 49, 51, 90, 91, 106, 148, et al. 
5 LXX read the Aramaic differently. 


46 

With 
Ezra Dan. 
6:11] 6:31 
6:12 | 6:32 | (av) 
7:16 | 8:13 | 
7:21} 8:19 (éav) 
7:23 | 8:21 (av)! 
7:26 | 8:24 | (ear) 

Dan. (éar)® 

3:29 | 3:96 
5:7 
6:8 
6:13 ov 
6: 16 

6:8 
7:18 (a) 

i Dan. as ay 
2:28]... é 
2:29)... é 
* So A, N, et al. 
bSo A, N, et al. 
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TABLE 6 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE GENITIVE PARTICLE WHEN 
UsED To Express A TRUE GENITIVE RELATIONSHIP 


GREEK 
TEXT 


wn 


4: 
4: 
4: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
7: 
7: 
7: 
7: 
7: 


SMH 


Indefinite Nouns 


. . .|No parallel}... 
.| No parallel 
@oel aoel 

.| No parallel | No parallel 


PP PPP 


» Read as an attributive prepositional phrase. 
* A conflate reading from Theodotion. 
4 LXX placed the phrase in vs. 10. 


47 
MT = LXX MT LXX 
With Definite Nouns With Definite Nouns 
Dan. 
10 | | Paraphrase| . . (rms) || 5:24). . .|. ... | No parallel 
15| | ard . . (rev) | 6:14} 6:13} 2... (ris) 
23 | 925 | Paraphrase| . . (rov) || 6:17] 6:16| . . (rav)| . . (rar) 
2 2 |. . (rov)| . . (rod) | 6:20] 6:19] . . (rav)| . . (rar) 
13 | | Paraphrase| . . . . 7:27]. . .| Paraphrase| . . 
14 | 17 | Paraphrase| . . 
14 | 917 | Paraphrase| . . (row) | With an Anticipatory Suffix 
14 | | tov . . 
16| . (rov)| . . (row) 
17| . . (roo) | . . (rov) 6:12] . . (rov)| . . (roo) 
|. . (rov)| rov (2?) 
| . . (rov)| (2) 20). . .| . . (rod) | . . (70d) 
21 19| . . (rov) | rov(?) M44]. . .| . . . . (rar) 
26 . (rov)| . . (tov) 8 | . . .| Paraphrase| Paraphrase 
26 24| . . (rod) 25| 3:92| . . (rov) | . . 
Dan. 26| 3:93} . . (rov)| . . (row) 
.| . . (rov)| . . (rob) 28| 3:95| . . (rov) | . . (700) 
15]. . . (rot)* . . (rod) 29 | 3: 96 | No parallel | No parallel 
19| . . .| Paraphrase| . . (77s) . .| . . (rov)| . (rob) 
25)... . (ras) |. . (rms) 25 | 6: 24 | Paraphrase| Paraphrase 
41) ...).... |. . (rps) | 6:26] . . (70d) | No parallel 
. .| Paraphrase| . . (rp) | With 
Paraphrase ||Dan. 
5 |. . .| Paraphrase| . . (rov) | 2:41 
5 |. . .| Paraphrase} . . (rov) || 5:5 
13}... . (ras)4] (ras) | 7:4 
23|.. .| . . (roo) | . . (rod) | 7:6 
*So A, N, et al. 
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TABLE 7 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE GENITIVE PARTICLE 
IN PHRASES EXPRESSING SUBSTANCE 


GREEK| 
TEXT 


LxXx 


THEODOTION 


GREEK] 


TEXT 


LXxX 


THEODOTION 


With Definite Nouns 


With 


Indefinite Nouns 


6:17 
6:25 


. . 
. (74) 


. (robs) 
- (4) 


. .| No parallel 
. «| No parallel 
-| No parallel 


. .| No parallel 
. .| No parallel 
.| No parallel 


No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 


Predicate Position 


Indefinite Nouns 


No parallel 


.| No parallel 


.| No parallel 


No parallel |. 


the 


genitive 


.| No parallel 


. «| No parallel 
.| No parallel 


.| No parallel, 


genitive 


. .| No parallel 


.| No parallel 


.| No parallel 


No parallel, 
genitive 
No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 


No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 


| 
| 
48 
MT | MT = — 
Ezra 4 
5:14 
6:5 .. 19:7 1. 
Dan. 
. . (robs) 7:10] . 
22981. . ©) 
5:16]. 
5:29]. . (ror) | 2232] 
With . 
2:32). 
Ezra 2:33) . 
6:4 | 6:24 No parallel | 2:33} . . 
6:4 | 6:24| No paralle! 
Dan. 2:33). 
4:12}... No parallel | 7:19] . . 
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TABLE 8 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE SIMPLE CONJUNCTION Di 
IN Noun CLAUSES 


GREEK 


TEXT 


00 


With the Noun Clause Appositional 


6: 31 
8:10 ore 


8:19 


No parallel 
No parallel 
No parallel 

TOU 

Tou" 


® In the LXX this clause appears in vs. 28. 
> So A; HP 42, 230. Lost by haplography in B et al. 
© So A and HP 23. B et al. have rovro. 


49 : 
GREEK) 
With the Noun Clause as Object Direct Discourse : 
2:18 | Saws ta 2:25). . .| dre No parallel 
2:19] dre 5:7 | . . .| No parallel] No parallel 
2:20] dre ore 6:6 |6:5 |.... No parallel 
2:22| dre bre 6:14] 6:13} .... No parallel 
Dan. With Noun Clause as Subject 
2: . . «| Ste ote 
2:161... brws 4:13} 2:18] .... ore 
2:45| . . .| (Acc. and | re 5:8 | 6:8 | dr bre 
inf.) 5:17 | 6:21 | (Supple- ore 
47| . . .| No parallel| No parallel mentary 
3:94] dre bre part.) 
bre 
14 . . .| (Acc. and bre « dre 
29). . .| bre bre 6:11 
| bre inf.) 
29| . . .| Paraphrase} 7ov> 
11 | 6:10 | Paraphrase} 2:9 |. . .| No parallel 
161 6:15] .... 3:10]. . .| ta 
3:29]. . .| ba 
6:8 | 6:7 | dre 
6:13 | 6:12] twa 
6:16) 6:15} .... 
6: 27 | 6: 26 | Paraphrase 
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TABLE 9 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF THE SIMPLE CONJUNCTION Di? 
IN CONJUNCTIONAL CLAUSES OTHER THAN Noun CLAUSES 


TEXT 


5 


o 


Com 
Rs 


(Infinitive) 


8 
5 
8 


robes 


| 
50 
| 
In Circumstantial Clauses | In Final Clauses 

6:11 |(&vexerrov)| Sore 

6:30 | dmws ta 

8:23 | dws ta 

In Causal Clauses 
va 

3:95 

6:1 | Paraphrase| Tov 

TOU 

6:17 | dws 

* So A, Q et al. 
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TABLE 10 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS OF Di In ComMPOUND CONJUNCTIONS 


TEXT 


GREEK] 


GREEK) 
TEXT 


bapb> Comparative 


aorep (?) 
xa0amep 


év tpérov 
Tporov 
Tporov 


bapbo Causal 


xabarep 


xabamep 
xabarep 
(xat) 


xadore 
xadore 
xadore 
ore 
ore 
ore 


kal 


éws 


SSSTSS SSS SSS 


Concessive 


Paraphrase 


Final 


2:30 
4:14 


evexey Tod 
éws (ay) 


évexev Tov 


Final 


7: 23 


8:21 


évexa Tod 


OEP 


>> 


et al.; B has €ws. 
, et al.; B has éws. 
hester Beatty Papyrus of Daniel; HP 87 has éws dre. 


wer | — 
Dan. 
3:7 bre brav 6:13| 7:1 | Paraphrase| mpos 6 
6:11 | 6:10 | (Aor. Part.)| 
Comparative 2: 40 
4 
Dan. 2:45 
2: 43 xabes 6:11 | 6:10 
Temporal 
Ezra Ezra 
4:23 | 2:25 | (Gen. absl.)} . . . . 4:14] 2:18 
Dan. 7:14] 8:11 
4: 23 .... | Dan 
2:8 
Causal 2:10 
| 3:29 | 3:96 
Ezra 4:15 
5:12 | 6:14] 5:12 
Dan. 6:4 | 6:3 
3: 22 6:5 |6:4 
| 6:23 | 6:22 
Temporal 
| 
IDan. | | 


. 


AN ANCIENT EULOGY ON ISRAEL: 
DEUTERONOMY 33 3:-s, 26-29 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


DROPSIE COLLEGE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


HE introductory verses of the Final Blessing of Moses 
(Deut 33 2-5) and — though to a lesser extent — the con- 
cluding verses (26-29) are regarded, by common consent, as among 
the most obscure in the entire Hebrew Bible. The usual! explana- 
tion is that they are disjointed fragments of one or more ancient 
poems which served as a kind of archaic framework into which 
the several blessings on the tribes of Israel were later inserted. 
This explanation, however, while it may ccenveniently excuse a 
seeming lack of continuity, scarcely explains the manifest in- 
coherence of standard translations and interpretations; nor does 
it contribute anything to the elucidation of such lexical and 
syntactical difficulties as actually confront us. The purpose of 
the following pages is to suggest that both of the passages in 
question may be made to yield to our increasing knowledge of 
early Hebrew vocabulary and idiom, as revealed especially by 
the Ras Shamra (Ugaritic) texts and by the intensive study of 
other Canaanite documents during the past decade. It is this 
method, it will be recalled, that was rursued so successfully by 
Professor W. F. Albright in his recent exposition of the Oracles 
of Balaam,' and there can be little doubt that it will come, in 
the future, to yield equally fruitful results in the exegesis of other 
portions of the Old Testament. 
For the convenience of the reader, and in order to save space, 
we first present, side by side and with accompanying transla- 


® JBL 63 (1944) 207-33. 
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tions, the Masoretic text of the verses? (together with the more 
important variants) and our own reconstruction. Differences 
are marked, in the Hebrew by vocalization and in the English 
by the use of italics. This is then followed by a detailed exposi- 
tion, verse by verse. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is that, once these verses 
are read in the light of early Hebrew idiom and custom, every 
difficulty can be removed in simple fashion. The passages are 
revealed to be portions of an ancient eulogy on the virtues and 
prowess of Israel; and they can be made to yield both a con- 
tinuous and a coherent sense. 


SUGGESTED RESTORATION Masoretic TEXT 


om Son om 


nbap apy’ nbnp 


2 We omit Deut 33 2 from this discussion, since 3-5 form a consistent unity 
without it. 


VaRIAE LECTIONES: 


Sam. 38. 

> LXX, Pesh., Vulg., Targ. 339. 

© LXX ipy. 

4 Sam. LXX *49). 

© Pesh. 772. 

ce; Vulg. qui appropinquant; Fesh. (=1399,, 19792). 
Verss. pl. 
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my OSD PR 
355 


mayp 
nya 


WAN 
179") 

nos 
apy’ 7712 
oy 
po mi * 


428 wns 


DY 

pr 

395 

ims 

odiy nyt 
Pwd 

372 nwa 
apy” Ty 

yen oy 
po 


codd. Orientales: 

i Verss. 

Sam “by. 

1 Sam TRY. 
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SUGGESTED RENDERING 


Even the most favored of peoples 

— all its gods are in thy hand, 

while they — they crouch at thy 
feet, 

that they may receive thy words, 


(saying) 
“Command us a code of conduct 
as a heritage, assembly of Jacob! 


And let the sovereignty issue from 
Jeshurun 
when the tribal leaders convene!” 


There is none like El, O Jeshurun, 


Who rides o’er the heavens in His 
prowess, 

and in His grandeur over the skies; 

Who humbles the ancient gods, 

and shatters all time-honored might, 


He has driven the foeman before 
thee, 

and thrust him forth to his doom, 

so that Israel has dwelt securely, 

Jacob abode alone 

in a land of corn and must 

with His heavens dripping light 

rains. 


O Israel, how happy art thou! 
Who is like thee an army victorious? 


[with] Yahweh the shield of thy 
prowess, 

[and with Him] as the sword of 
thy pride? 

Thy foemen fall faint before thee, 


and thou tramplest upon their 
backs! 


REVISED VERSION 


Yea, he loveth the peoples; 
All his saints are in thy hand: 
And they sat down at thy feet; 


Every one shall receive of thy words. 


Moses commanded us a law 

An inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob. 

And he was king in Jeshurun, 


When the heads of the people were 
gathered, 
All the tribes of Israel together. 


There is none like unto God, 
O Jshurun, 
Who rideth upon the heaven for thy 
help, 
And in his excellency on the skies. 
The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting 
arms: 


And he thrust out the enemy from 
before thee 

And said, Destroy. 

And Israel dwelleth in safety, 

The fountain of Jacob alone 

In a land of corn and wine; 

Yea, his heavens drop down dew. 


Happy art thou, O Israel: 

Who is like unto thee, a people 
saved by the Lorn, 

The shield of thy help, 


And that is the sword of thy excellency! 


And thine enemies shall submit them- 
selves unto thee; 

And thou shalt tread upon their high 
places. 
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I 
VV. 3-5 


V.3. The clue to this verse may be found in the Nuzu text, 
Gadd 513 which indicates that in early Mesopotamian custom 
possession of the household gods implied leadership of the family. 
As Sidney Smith‘ and C. H. Gordon’ have shown, this custom 
underlies the story in Gen 31 19, 30-35 concerning Rachel’s theft 
of the teraphim, or household gods, of Laban. This is the mean- 
ing of the phrase 2, the word having the 
sense of “gods,” as in the Yehawmilk inscription from Byblus,® 
the magical plaque from Arslan Tash,’ and such passages as 
Hos 12 1; Pss 16 3; 84 8; Job 51; 15 15 and Zech 145. The words 
are addressed, as we shall see, to Israel who is thus acclaimed as 
the head of the family of nations, to whom all turn for guidance. 
The subject of the possessive suffix may be found in the words 
33M For 23M we should vocalize taking 
to mean “even.” Thus, the sense will be that even the most 


favored and cherished of peoples recognizes the superiority and 
leadership of Israel. 


This sentiment is developed in the succeeding clauses, which 
now become readily intelligible. The baffling 13A is to be recog- 
nized (with appropriate change of vocalization) as the common 
Canaanite t-type of 3rd pl. masc. impf.,* deriving from a root 


3 Cf. Gadd, RA 23 (1926) 126f. 

4 JTS 33 (1932) 33-36. 

S The Biblical Archaeologist 3 (Feb. 1940) 6. 

6 Dunand, RB 39 (1930) 321 f. 

7 Cf. Gaster, Orientalia 11 (1942) 59. 

8 For this type of 3rd masc. pl. impf. in Ugaritic, cf. Herdner, RES 1938, 
76-83. For examples in the Amarna letters, cf. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarna- 
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*D1* which is the Arabic Ws, *\%1, “recline.” The initial 
emphatic 077) refers back to 0°9Y, not to ’W 7), as has been 
supposed. The picture is that of the peoples listening eagerly 
to the words of guidance imparted by their ‘eldest brother,” 
Israel. This is stated explicitly in the concluding stich, where for 
we must read recognizing the com- 
mon Canaanite enclitic -ma.2 The imperfect is, of course, 
asyndetic, indicating purpose or immediate consequence. 

V. 4 must now be understood as the utterance of the people who 
hang upon Israel’s lips. The traditional text, however, has com- 
pletely obscured the sense. First, in place of 7]¥ we must read 
i. e., 2nd sg. fem. imperative, addressed to Apy” nbmp. 
The common reading arose from an incorrect ‘modernization’ 
of the original 1S, which was parsed as the archaic 3rd sg. masc. 
indicative.'® Second, we must delete the word MWD which 
is hypermetrical and which arose either from the following 
71W710)D" or else out of the necessity of providing a subject for 
the incorrect 


There is special point in this utterance. The head of a family 
had the function not only of imparting guidance to its younger 
members but also of apportioning the family estate. Both ideas 
are here combined: the junior members of the world’s family 


briefe (1909), pp. 52-53. Cf. also Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Gram- 
mar, ed. 25, § 145.4. To judge from its use in the EA letters, this plural 
seems to have denoted primarily concerted action; it is used especially in 
speaking of the activities of troops or groups of persons. It may be recognized 
in many passages of OT; a good example is Mic 7 19 where the obscure ;oem 
is really to be read as t-type of 3rd pl. masc. impf. passive. 

9Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (1940), §% 2; Bohl, op. cit., § 34 (n.). 
There are many examples in OT. Thus, Ginsberg has recognized that DT?P7!) 
in Ps 425 is really O'IP7%). Similarly, in Joel 117 we should read 071097} 
nin? (cf. Hag 2 19) instead of M7Y92 10797}, this verse being quoted from an 
ancient seasonal litany, as I hope to show fully in another place. 

te The correction was made, of course, at a period when original 1¥* was 
already written 
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(i. e. the “‘peoples’’) beseech their eldest brother (i.e. Israel) to 
‘give them instruction, or a code of conduct (7A)," as an 
inheritance. (Note, incidentally, that this interpretation vindi- 
cates the absolute form of 710). 

V. 5 amplifies the preceding sentence; but here too the sense 
has been distorted. The fact is that in this passage the word 
qn does not mean “king,” as is usually supposed, but is the 
Canaanite mulku, “kingship, regal authority.” Further, the 
prefix in pws is the familiar b- of the Ras Shamra texts, 
which has the force of the Hebrew “D."3 Then, reading, with the 
Oriental codices */7") for the usual °°}, we recognize at once that 
the verse is an acknowledgment of Israel’s supreme authority: 
it is Israel who is to have the final word in the councils of the 
peoples’ leaders. 

The concluding stich of this verse is to be ejected as a gloss 
introduced from Gen 49 16. It is entirely inapposite in this place, 


since the DY "W871 are obviously the tribal leaders of the peoples, 
not of Israel itself. 


Summary. Interpreted in the light of ancient custom and 
idiom, these verses yield a consecutive and coherent sense. They 
are addressed not to YHWH but to Israel, and express the fact 
that Israel ranks as the eldest brother in the family of nations. 
All turn to it for guidance and acknowledge its authority. 


™ For this sense of térah, cf. Prov 28 7. An excellent parallel is Job 22 22. 

™ Cf. Ginsberg, JBL 56 (1937) 142 f.; AJSL 1940, 71f. Albright, BASOR 
87, 35, n. 20 finds an example in EA 333: 20 (from Tell Hesy): 54¢ mulka = 
lése majesté, and again in Num 24 7 taba SD ON) cf. JBL 63 (1944) 218, 
n. 70. 

13 Montgomery, JAOS 53 (1933) 112; Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, § 9.5. 
For Phoenician examples, cf. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), p. 33; 
and for South Arabian bx=Hebrew ]®, cf. Rossini, Chrestomathia (1931), 
p. 114. There are several examples in the Old Testament (e. g. Judg 5 7). 


3 
=A 
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II 
Vv. 26-29 


V. 2s. The word }711y3 (“‘at thy help’’) should be emended to 
and explained from the Ugaritic “9, “strength, valor.’ 
This word has been similarly recognized by Ginsberg*s in Ez 12 14; 
30 8; Ps 89 20; Job 93; and 1 Chr 121. That it should also be 
recognized here is shown by the paraphrase in Ps 68 35, Syteoy 
The correction to was made when 
this archaic word had been forgotten and “IY consequently 
interpreted as “help.’’ Then it was naturally felt that YHWH 
could not be said to ride the heavens for his own help. 

It should be noted that the expression 0°¥ 23 echoes the 
traditional appelation of the storm-god. In the Ras Shamra 
texts, Baal is styled NDWY 35%, “Rider on the Clouds,” and 
similar epithets occur also in Sumerian and Accadian literature." 

v.27. As it stands in the traditional text, this is veritably a 
locus conclamatus, and only by purely homiletical exegesis can 
any reasonable sense be extracted from it. But the remedy is very 
simple. For read 739%, ‘“‘who humbles,” taking the words 
=f) DN as the object rather than the subject of the verb. Then, 
for the impossible NNN) read NAN “and who crushes,’”” 
the idiom being paralleled in Ps 10 15, Y] YW VITT 139; 
Ps 37 17, Job 22 SIT? niysn; 


«4 Cf. Birth of the Gracious Gods, 17: thgrn Zzr, n‘m [tlb§n], “they twain 
are girt with might, in beauty [robed]."" Cf. also Ugaritic gzr “‘hero, soldier,” 
and “stripling.” In JAOS 66 (1946) 56, n. 21, I have suggested comparison 
with Arabic 5¢ XXIII and 

ts JBL 57 (1938), 210, n. 5; Gaster, Iraq, 6 (1939), 119. 

Cf. Tallquist, Akkadische Gotterepitheta (1938), s. v. rakdbu; Goetze, 
JBL 63 (1944), 432. 


Cf. Arabic Akkadian fatd; Ugaritic ht’. 
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and in the Thamudean inscription, Euting 591: 771? OVS8 7937, 
“O B-r-d, cut short his hand!” (Notice that by this restoration, 
we recover two participles in felicitous harmony with the preced- 
ing 35‘). 

At the end of this verse, the word 18") (“‘and he said’’) must 
strike every sensitive reader as exceedingly lame. We suggest 
that it has replaced an original 1170"1*, “and expelled him, thrust 
him forth.” The root ’9* recurs, again in parallelism with 07), 
in the Ugaritic text III AB, A: 12, 19, where Kétar, the divine 
smith, thus addresses the two bludgeons (i. e. thunderbolts) 
with which he equips Baal in order that the latter may subdue 
the monster Yammu: 


at Ygrs Thou, thy name is Expeller, Expeller, 
grS Ym gr¥ Ym lksih Expel Yammu, expel Yammu from his throne! 


§mk at Aymr Aymr Thou, thy name is Driver, Driver; 

mr Ym mr Ym lksih Drive Yammu, drive Yammu from his throne! 
The etymology is, or course, forced and artificial, for the root 
of Aymr could be only y-m-r;* but at least it shows that a verb 
m-r-y, ‘‘repel’’ must have existed, and this may be confirmed by 
comparison with the Arabic S_», ‘‘urge on a horse,” and possibly 
also with the Hebrew 81D of Job 39 18. 17 will now be an 
adverbial infinitive, rather than an imperative. 


V. 28. The principal difficulty here is the obscure expression 
usually rendered ‘fountain of Israel” (whatever that 
might mean). A simple change of vocalization, and the recogni- 
tion of yet another archaic word, will restore sense. For ]©)Y 
read ¥, ‘‘dwelt.”” The existence of a root ]3, ‘‘dwell” is attested 
not only by the derived noun ]iY, “dwelling,” but also by its 
actual occurrence in Is 13 22 roi DO" 719) where LXX 


8 Similarly, Ygr3 has, in all likelihood, nothing to do with g-r-8, “expel.” 
The analogy of Sumerian SAR.UR and SAR.GAZ and of the Teutonic 
Mjélnir would suggest that it was connected with g-r-§, “crush, pound.” 
The Ugaritic poet was merely indulging in folk-etymology. 


5 
} 
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correctly renders KaTo.xnoovew and where it stands parallel 
as here, to an antecedent ]3¥, viz. Is 13 21 7]¥? NID OW 1301.9 


The preposition by in the clause ‘IN }}7 rwy remains obscure, 
though the variation in the LXX militates against its authenticity. 
Possibly it arose from the concluding syllable of 987? in 28a. 

V.29. The meter shows that 7172 (or the word which it 
conceals) belongs at the beginning of the third stich rather than at 
the end of the second. Further, the precise meaning of Yi] OY 
appears to have been overlooked. Seeing that the passage 
describes Israel’s military prowess, it is surely obvious that BY 
must be rendered “army,” as in Num 20 20; 21 33; Jos 83, 7 
and Judg 5 14 (cf. Arabic ¢*, “crowd, host”). Then, Y¥i2 will 
mean “victorious,” as in Zech 9 9.2? It should be observed also 
that the words YW) OY are to be construed strictly with °D, not 
with the suffix of 7139, the construction being the same as in 
Job 36 22, 

For the rest, "IY once again means ‘“‘valor,” as in v. 26, and 
WI is to be derived from WN II, ‘‘be faint, fail,’’* while 
denotes ‘‘their backs,” like the Ugaritic rather 
than “‘their high places.”” As for the baffling Ws), I cannot resist 
the suspicion that this is a ‘modernization’ of an original 111), 
the preceding 71772 having likewise arisen from an original 
m7? 1, i. e. “the shield of whose valor is YHWH, and the sword 
of whose pride is the same.” 


1% G. R. Driver’s alternative explanation of 7)¥}, in JBL 55 (1936) 105, 
seems needlessly recherché. 

2 Primarily, of course, “rescued by a god from the hazards of battle.” 

2 This sense appears in Hos 1013; Hab 317; Ps 109 24; Job 16.8. Albright 
(BASOR 83: 40, n. 7), sees an Ugaritic cognate tkk in I*ABi4, ikh ttrp 
5mm, but see Virolleaud, SYRIA, XXIV (1944-45), 15 f. 

22 Cf. I AB i, 4-5: thrt km gn ap-lb, k‘mgq ttlt bmt, ‘“‘she furrows her chest as 
*twere a garden, her back as 'twere a valley;” II AB iv 14: yStn Atrt lbmt ‘r, 
“the places Asherat on the back of the wild ass.”” Cf. also Akk. bantu, which is 
glossed in EA 232:10 by the Canaanite bafnu = Heb. ]93. 


A MATHEMATICAL APPROACH TO 
HEBREW METERS 


STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


BALLARD VALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


T would be hard to discover a possible theory of meter that 

has not been applied to Hebrew poetry. Early investigators 
regarded it as quantitative, like Greek or Latin meters. Beller- 
mann (1813) and Grimme (1896, 1902) distinguished a larger 
number of lengths of syllable than Greek or Latin allows. Ewald 
(1835) taught that it was accentual; Ley (1866, 1875) made this 
the dominant doctrine. Bickell (1879, 1882) made the number ~ 
of syllables the determining factor. Lowth (1753, 1778) would 
doubtless have insisted that his “meter of things” was distinct 
from the accentual, though obviously they coincide in large part. 
One can have little hope, then, of propounding a doctrine of 
Hebrew meter which shall be new; it is more reasonable to hope 
that a new method of demonstration may give us better assur- 
ance as to what is correct. For hitherto, though we have arrived 
at a prevalent doctrine, we have not got anything that has the 
value of a system. Those who profess the same principles will 
disagree as to the number of feet per line in a given psalm. 

I remember reading among Edgar A. Poe’s works, though I 
fail to find it in a good recent edition, an essay in which he sar- 
donically undertakes to demonstrate that Latin meter is accen- 
tual and not quantitative. He argues from Horace’s sapphics. 
These, if read accentually, will usually (as everybody knows who 
has sung the Integer vitae to Flemming’s tune) fall into an accen- 
tual trochaic rhythm with a dactyl at the beginning — not at 
the middle — of each line; the exceptions are so few and unfamil- 
iar that Poe does not find it needful to mention them. He cites 


good examples, assumes an opponent to make some obvious ob- 
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jections, and triumphantly overrides these as mere cavils which 
artificially contradict the plain state of the facts. 

It ought to be required of one who undertakes to investigate 
Hebrew meters that he should first read this essay of Poe’s, and 
that if his conclusions about Hebrew look like Poe’s conclusions 
about Latin, and his methods of demonstrating them look like 
Poe’s methods, he should show cause why his arguments should 
be deemed more cogent than Poe’s. It seems to me that we can 
come nearer to actual demonstration by using a mathematical 
method. 

I start by assuming that lines which undertake to be metri- 
cally equivalent to each other will come nearer to uniformity of 
length if scanned on a true theory than if scanned on a false 
theory. 

The first problem is to find numerous lines which undertake 
to be metrically equivalent to each other. It is common to take 
the alphabetical poems as the best-marked samples for this pur- 
pose. The reasons in favor of this are obvious; but it is equally 
obvious that the acrostic form puts the poet under a constraint 
which may be harmful to his metrical regularity, as it is some- 
times harmful to his train of thought. We should therefore not 
depend exclusively on alphabetical pieces, but use other lengthy 
poems which appear to have well-marked equal lines. 

Of course one of the chief values of a sound knowledge of 
‘meter will be its guidance in determining the correct text. But 
if we base an investigation of this sort on an emended text, it 
will be difficult to refrain from sometimes emending to suit our 
metrical theories, thus vitiating our evidence; and it will be still 
harder to escape the suspicion of having done so. I therefore 
work from the unemended Masoretic Text, not making even such 
emendations as I would unhesitatingly make in exegesis or trans- 
lation. Between Kethib and Qeré, however, I decide at discretion; 
and where the Kethib and Qeré appear to differ only in metrical! 
value I have chosen the one that gave the most regular meter ~~ 
but such cases are rare. 

The complications of Hebrew orthography raise various ques- 
tions as to the phonetic facts behind the orthography. Of the 


i 
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perpetual Qerés, I have regarded m7 as a closed syllable with 
short vowel and an open syllable with long vowel and mater 
lectionis, which is now the generally accepted pronunciation, and 
I have regarded nbwv as ending with Jém. I have assumed the 
t of oD and o”Dw to be long. I have nowhere assumed that a 
letter in which no daghesh was written should be pronounced 
with daghesh. I have regarded the last syllable of such suffixed 
forms as 33 as a closed syllable with long vowel and mater lec- 
tionis. I have not assumed any unwritten consonant pronounced 
before intial }. The counting of letters in Hebrew is by no means 
straightforward work, and I dare not hope that I have made no 
errors, but since I have made no wilful ones I may hope that 
any errors made have not influenced my general findings. 

Questions arise about the definition of the units to be counted. 
First, we have to count accents. It has been abundantly shown 
that by the assumption of such accents as our theories call for, 
plus occasional verbal emendation, we can make Hebrew poetry 
conform to any accentual metrical theory which we may pro- 
pound, but we are likely to fall far short of getting universal as- 
sent even from those who agree to our principles. For the present 
purpose, however, we need a less subjective standard: the most 
available is the Masoretic accentuation, or some modification of 
it which can be applied with mechanical uniformity. 

In the second place, syllables must be counted. Prima facie, 
this means the number of full vowels. But we have also to con- 
sider the question whether Hebrew prosody may have counted 
the vocal shewa as a syllable. Furthermore, we agree that seghol- 
ization has added one to the number of syllables which the 
segholized word previously possessed; is it possible that this took 
place since the classic poetry was composed? Finally, I ought 
perhaps (though in the work that I have done I have neglected 
this) to have raised the question whether patach furtive is a 
syllable. 

Thirdly, we want to count the length of syllables. This raises 
the question how many prosodic lengths a Hebrew syllable can 
have. In Greek or Latin prosody there are two lengths: oguyé 
or o@né, preceded and followed by consonants, has the same 
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prosodic length as » between vowels, and this is double the 
length of a short syllable, so that a spondee is equal in length 
to a dactyl or anapest, a pyrrhic to a trochee or iambus. In 
Arabic the same rule obtains, but with less of paradox because 
the over-long syllables cannot exist in Arabic: classic Arabic does 
not, except in pause where it has little effect on meter, permit a 
-vowelless consonant after a long vowel or after another vowelless 
consonant. The same “law of three consonants,” according to 
customary teaching, exists in French and governs the pronunci- 
ation of ‘mute e” (the French shewa), though some French 
grammarians deny its thorough validity. A similar law governs 
the Hebrew shewa, but nevertheless Hebrew often has a closed 
syllable with a long vowel (for instance, the last syllable of or- 
dinary plurals of either gender), and sometimes, though less 
often, consecutive consonants with mute shewa; Hebrew has also 
the vocal shewa, which, if not itself a syllable, is to be counted 
as part of the following syllable. 

The most convenient terminology for discussing this matter is 
the Arabic. The unit of Arabic prosody is the “‘letter.’”” A con- 
sonant followed by a vowel is a “moving letter.”” A consonant 
not followed by a vowel is a “resting letter.” A long vowel is 
deemed to consist of a short vowel followed by a resting letter 
inherent in the vowel. The phonetic rule that I just now spoke 
of is designated as the aversion to ‘two resting letters”; except 
in pause at the end of a metrical line, this aversion is overcome 
only in the negligibly rare case of a long vowel before a gemi- 
nated consonant. A geminated consonant, of course, ranks as a 
resting letter followed by a moving letter; an ordinary closed 
syllable is a moving letter followed by a resting one. 

So an Arabic syllable may consist of one letter or of two. A 
Greek syllable may be from one letter to five, conceivably even 
six, but is prosodically treated as only two if more than one. A 
Hebrew syllable may be from one to four (the four letters come 
when a long closed syllable is preceded by vocal shewa, which is 
not a rare case), and if we study the possibilities of metrical 
quantity in Hebrew it is eminently our duty to consider whether 
Hebrew syllables have two, three, or four metrical lengths. 


| 
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I have tabulated, errors excepted, the possible metrical ele- 
ments of several pieces of Hebrew poetry. For a line of abnormal 
length at the beginning or end of a poem there is so much prece- 
dent that when we are trying to determine the laws of lines of 
normal length it may upon occasion be right to neglect a first 
or last line. To avoid subjectivity I have in general taken the 
Masoretic accents as authoritative for the caesuras; but in 
Lamentations the accents have seemed to have so little relation 
to presumable caesuras that I have taken the caesuras as they 
are marked by Robinson in the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica. These caesuras are of course based on metrical theory, 
but the theory is not mine, so they are not doctored to suit my 
ideas. 

The column headed A counts the words with Masoretic ac- 
cents. Column B counts the cases where two words of major 
importance (in general, nouns or verbs; not including na nor $5) 
are joined by makkeph so that one of them loses its accent. C lists 
cases where °D or 8&9 has no makkeph but an independent accent. 
D is syllables with full vowel. E is vocal shewa. F is cases where 
segholation has increased the number of syllables. G is letters, 
understanding this term in its Arabic sense as defined above, 
and rating every seghol as short. H is long vowels without 
mater lectionis. I is daghesh forte. J is words ending in seghol 
with matres lectionis 7 or &. K is closed syllables with long 
vowel. 

Additions and subtractions of these columns give various modi- 
fications of the main columns. A+B gives the number of ac- 
cents if the makkephs in question are assumed to be erroneous; 
A-—C gives the number if the words in question are uniformly 
given makkephs. If it be established that the meter is accentual, 
subjective addition or subtraction of makkephs becomes the right 
course; but in determining whether the meter is accentual or 
not we confine ourselves to mechanically uniform treatment. 
D+E gives the count of syllables if vocal shewa be counted as 
a syllable. D—F counts the syllables on the assumption that 
segholation was subsequent to the composition of the poems. 
G-—H gives the count of letters if we distrust the Masoretic 
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pointing and take the matres lectionis as our sole guide to long 
vowels; G—I, if we distrust the written dagheshes and assume 
all consonants to be single. G+J counts the letters if we regard 
final seghol with mater lectionis as long. G—K counts the units 
of length equivalent to a short syllable if we take a closed syl- 
lable with long vowel as merely double that unit, as in Greek; 
G-—E, if we similarly regard vocal shewa as not a syllable and 
not metrically lengthening the syllable which it precedes. 

If we recognize that truth is one and possible errors many, we 
shall expect that the utility of most of these columns and com- 
binations of columns will be merely negative, a proof that the 
counts in question ought not to have been taken. But it will 
be of value to have this fact proved. 

My purpose is to determine the different degrees of uniformity 
in the length of the lines as this length is counted by different 
measurements, since I assume that the correct principle of meas- 
urement will give greater uniformity than the incorrect. For 
this purpose I take the sum of the lengths of the first hemistichs 
of each poem by each method of counting; then the mean is de- 
termined by dividing this sum by the number of lines; then the 
sum of the amounts by which each of these hemistichs deviates 
from the mean thus fixed; and finally the quotient obtained by 
dividing the sum of the deviations by the sum of the lengths of 
the hemistichs. This quotient measures the degree of uniformity 
in the lines of the poem by each method of counting. I treat the 
second hemistichs in the same way. For my mean in each case 
I have taken the integer nearest to the quotient given by divid- 
ing the sum of the lengths by the number of lines. Possibly I 
should have carried out this quotient to a decimal fraction; but 
a fractional number could hardly be thought of as possibly the 
standard normal length of line, and in any case I do not think 
that this more laborious course would have seriously affected 
my results. The quotient of deviations by lengths is always a 
decimal fraction. 

The form of table that results may be exemplified by the 


table for Proverbs 3110-31. I count v.15, unemended, as a 
tristich. 
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ABCDEFGHIJK 


a 

- 


ANN an 


Seconp HemisticH | Turrp “HeEmIsTICH” 


2 


3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
2 
5 
8 
5 
12 
- 1319] 12 
-1111] 12 


-1142) 12 
1262) 9 
+1185} 11 
1273} 9 


3 
3 
3 
7 


AA AN & 
~ 

Matar 


neta Nae 


” 


MN 


First HEMIsTICcH 


-1028/329 
1070}330 


1169}158 
-0950/187 
-1233}150 
-0909/359 
14 29 .0970)309 
25 .0742/341 
16 33 .0949/360 
33 
35 


15 
15 
15 


First HEMISTICH SEconp HEMISTICH Tuirp “HEMISTICH” 
v. ABC G41 J 
10 31 | 1931 3 
11 4 13 3 2 
: 12 3 1121 1 
13 3 15 22 
14 3 1731 2 
15 3 | | 53 12 3 1 
16 3 
17 3 
18 3 ! 
19 3 
20 15 31 31 1 
1 8 19 4 3 
62 174 3 
1 711151 
74 #1711 1 
1 2 
21 721161 1 
4 1711161 2 
2 5 12 2 2 
2|3 71 1621 1 
1,41 10 21 i1 1 
1,3 10 2 2131 1 
ENTIRE 
VERSE 
sum mean dev. d+sisum mean dev. d+sijsum mean dev. d+s| d-+s 
A 67 3 5 .0746| 66 8 .1212) 2 -0963 
A+B 69 3 5 .0725| 69 7 0 -0857 
7 A-C 67 3 5 .0746) 63 7 0 -0909 
A+B-C 69 3.  .0725| 66 6 0 
D 154 20 0 -1199 
D+E 179 8 27 0 -1176 
D-F 146 7 22 0 -1329 
G 352 16 41 oO -1010 
G-H 299 14 39 0 -1102 
G-I 337 1S 45 0 -1015 
G+J 353 16 40 0 -1007 
4 G-K 321 15" 39 11 -1089 
G-E 327 15s 42 ¢ 0 - 1006 
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To print in full all the tabulations that I have made out would 
be a waste of space, since almost nobody would examine the 
details of the tables. The summary of my tabulation of Lam 2 
(three metrical lines to a verse; four in verse 19) is as follows: 


ENTIRE 
Sgconp HeEmIsTICcH LINE 


mean dev. d+s 


10 21048 
11 
8 
10 ,0882 
50 
63 
47 
93 
80 
93 
93 
98 
89 


and for the third chapter of the same 


+1176 
-1100 
-1031 
-0955 
-1163 
+1170 
-1002 
-1058 
-1070 
-0989 
+1155 


Our interest will center mainly on the comparison of the d+s 
findings, which for this purpose it will be convenient to bring 
together. Besides the three poems already mentioned, I have 
tabulated Deut 32, counting tristichs in verses 14s (with caesura 
after os) and 39); Psalm 105; Job 9-10, omitting 91 and 
counting tristichs in 9 24, 101, 3, 15, 17, 22; Job 28, counting 


| 
q 
First HEMISTICH 
sum mean dev. d+s} sum 
A 190 3 25 31316 | 144 2 
A+B 199 3 22 -1106 | 145 2 
A—C 188 3 23 -1223 | 142 2 
A+B—C 197 3 20 -1010 | 143 2 
D 447 7 56 31253 | 333 5 
D+E $25 8 53 -1010 | 383 6 
D--F 437 7 60 -1373 | 324 5 
G 1016 15 107 -1053 | 762 11 
G—H 882 13 92 -1043 | 665 10 
G-—I 969 14 118 -1218 | 732 11 
G+J 1019 15 110 -1079 | 762 11 
G—K 938 14 104 -1111 | 694 10 : 
G—E 938 14 112 -1194 | 712 11 
book 
A 204 3 24 144 2 16 -1111 -1149 
A+B 209 3 23 147 2 19 .1292 
A—C 194 3 20 138 2 10 .0725 
A+B—C 199 3 19 141 2 13 -0901 ,0941 
D 459 7 51 331 5 43 -1299 
D+E 516 8 60 379 6 49 31293 
D-—F 453 7 53 319 5 47 21473 
G 1018 15 102 742 11 80 :1078 21034 
G—H 889 13 94 648 10 78 31204 
G—I 972 15 104 712 11 86 -1208 
Gt+J 1021 15 101 743 11 81 -1090 :1032 
G—K 952 14 106 691 10 85 +1230 
G—E 961 15 ili 694 11 96 +1383 
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verses 3-4 as tristichs and neglecting verse 28; Prov 7 counting 
verses 22-23 as th.ee distichs.* 


The table of d + s comes out as follows: 


Text A A+B A—C A+B—C D D+E D-F G G—H G—I G+J G—-E 


Dt 32 1422 1283 1090 0959 1239 1179 1258 0974 1044 1073 1107 
1173 1316 1307 1094 1000 0978 1000 1067 1135 
2000 2000 2000 2000 0667 0000 0345 0000 
Ps 105 0652 0643 0652 0643 1229 1258 1163 1274 
1681 1681 1721 0985 1500 1076 1186 
Jb9f. 1163 1200 1098 1138 1303 1150 0941 1059 1069 
0932 0798 1013 1130 1070 1047 1127 1135 
1111 1111 1489 1111 i111 0930 0886 
Jb 28 0875 0482 1876 1311 1333 1215 0844 
1176 0933 1648 1046 1077 1311 
0000 0667 0909 0000 0370 0000 
Pr7 1174 1300 1585 1436 1464 1386 
1190 1230 1386 0874 1178 1142 
0746 0950 1233 0970 1028 1070 
1212 1444 1466 1262 1185 1273 
0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 
1316 1373 1043 1111 1194 
0695 0563 1500 1645 1450 1203 1412 1250 
1176 1031 1111 1163 1170 1058 1111 1155 
1111 1292 0725 0901 1299 1293 1473 1204 1208 1090 1230 1383 


In reading this table it is to be borne in mind that where a 
text has a third line of figures, this third line, though necessary 
for completeness, represents too few cases to have much eviden- 
tial value; and that a false way of counting may upon occasion, 
by accident, give results of high uniformity, but the true way 
ought to show a fairly consistent tendency toward superior 
uniformity. 

The smallest number, of course, is the best score. With this 
in mind, we can at once read certain facts out of this table. 
First, A+B and A—C tend to give better scores than A; and 
A+B-—C is better yet. In other words, if accent has any 
value in Hebrew meter, then the Masoretic use of makkeph is 
metrically so unreliable that the application of certain woodenly 
mechanical rules makes it better. Next, D+E tends on the 


t My division of Prov 7 22-23 into three distichs was made on exegetical 
grounds (JBL 60 [1941] 280) before I thought of using the chapter for metrical 
study. But in my metrical count I have left the Masoretic words unamended. 
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whole to be better than D: in other words, if number of 
syllables has metrical value in Hebrew, probably vocal shewa is 
metrically a syllable; but D—F appears worse than D: in 
other words, if number of syllables has metrical value, then the 
production of an additional syllable by segholation is older than 
the composition of these poems. Again, G—H is worse than G, 
so if there is a quantity value in Hebrew meter we are more 
safely guided by our grammar on the Masoretic basis than by 
the matres lectionis; the like is true of G—I, so the Masoretic 
dagheshes are at least predominantly right; but G+J is rather 
better than G, so there is some presumption that final seghol is 
long in quantity. On the other hand, the seghol of plural nouns 
before suffixes increases the irregularity of these chapters if 
counted long, and thus seems to be short in spite of its mater 
lectionis *». G—K and G—E are decidedly worse than G; 
therefore, if there is quantity value, the quantities must not be 
counted as in Greek or Latin, but a syllable with long vowel 
and final consonant must be counted longer than a syllable hav- 
ing only one of these, and vocal shewa must count either as a 
short syllable or as a lengthening of the syllable it precedes. 

In the next place, column D shows itself to be on the whole, 
though not without exceptions, worse than either A or G. There- 
fore we may begin by rejecting any theory which would base 
Hebrew meter on a count of the mere number of syllables: we 
are to choose between accent and quantity, unless we can com- 
bine them. 

The choice between A and G, or between A+B-—C and 
G + J as seemingly the more correct forms of A and G, requires 
more study. It will be convenient to tabulate again, giving the 
quotients obtained by dividing the one column by the other. 
Dividing A by G, a quotient less than 1 will show that A is 
here more uniform than G; a quotient greater than 1, that G is 
here the more uniform of the two; and the further from 1 the 
quotient is, the more emphatic is the indication of preference. 
The first line of the new table will give the quotient for the first 
hemistich of each stichos; the second line, that for the second 
hemistich; the third line in some columns, that for the third 
part of the tristich where it occurs; and since the testimony of 
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the first hemistich and that of the second often disagree, we add 
a final line giving the quotient for the stichos taken as a whole, 
which smooths the testimony considerably. 
A+G 
Pr7 


0.896 
1.224 


1.451 


(A+B—C) +(G+)) 
Psi0S Pr7 Lam2  Lam3 


1.037 0.530 1.249 . 0.812 ° 0.936 0.966 
1.504 1.745 1.129 1.064 0.573 0.827 
6.192 0.899 3 : 

1.229 1.037 1.186 E 0.924 : 0.774 0.912 


In these tables the counts hemistich by hemistich (the first two 
lines of each table) show an unevenness that makes it hard to 
draw a conclusion; but the count by entire stichoi (the lower- 
most line of each table) brings out the fact that G is in almost 
every chapter a better score than A, but A+B—C is in five 
of the eight selections a better score than G+J. It is to be 
noted, to be sure, that the selections were not of equal length. 
The number of stichoi in each selection was respectively 70, 45, 
57, 27, 28, 22, 67, 66. The superiority of A+B—C over 
G + J lies largely in the comparatively short selections from 
Job 28 and Proverbs 31. In the four longest selections, the ones 
from Deuteronomy, Job 9 f., and Lamentations, the amount by 
which two of them exceed 1 outweighs the amount by which 
the other two fall short of 1. But if, to give the testimony of 
each selection a weighting mathematically proportioned to its 
length, we multiply the difference between 1 and each number 
in the last line of the last table by the number of stichoi in the 
selection it represents, then the sum of the five defects below 1 
will be about thirty per cent greater than the sum of the three 
excesses over 1. 


1.431 0.523 1.311 1.059 0.821 1.250 1.174 
1.318 1.705 0.997 1.225 1.061 0.569 1.031 
6.192 0.899 
1.370 1.007 1.151 1.136 — 0.953 0.932 1.111 
Dt 32 
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The conclusion is that we can hardly exclude the idea of an 
accentual meter if we do not hold ourselves bound to follow the 
Masoretes in their placing of makkeph, and we can hardly ex- 
clude the idea of quantitative meter in any case. But I am much 
more impressed by the quality of the evidence for quantitative 
meter. If there be no quantitative meter in these poems, then 
the decided superiority of column G over column D and that of 
column G over column G—K must both be explained as sheer 
accident; surely a highly improbable coincidence. I conclude 
that Hebrew has a quantitative meter, and that this is not, as 
in Latin or Greek, a meter of syllables of two lengths but of three 
ordinary lengths (or, if we do not rate vocal shewa as a syllable, 
then of four). From the last part of my thesis it is a corollary 
that all studies of the question of quantitative Hebrew meter 
which recognize only two lengths of syllable are inconclusive. 

Now what are we to say of Jerome’s statement that in the 
main part of Job “hexametri versus sunt, dactylo spondeoque 
currentes et propter linguae idioma crebro recipientes et alios 
pedes non earundem syllabarum sed eorundem temporum’’? 
Assuredly, in the first place, that Jerome was not a competent 
Hebrew metrician. Not only could he not have composed good 
Hebrew verse, but he was not able to judge for himself of the 
movement of that verse. He was in this respect altogether de- 
pendent on what his rabbis told him; and probably he did not 
even understand their statements well enough to report them 
with perfect accuracy. Neither ‘“hexametri”’ nor “‘dactylo spon- 
deoque”’ can be pressed as meaning more than that the meter of 
Job occupied about the same place in Hebrew prosody as did the 
dactylic hexameter in Greek or Latin prosody. Neither do we 
know whether his rabbis themselves were competent metricians 
or whether they had merely a non-specialist’s hearsay knowledge 
of what the specialists said on the subject. But, granting these 
propositions,— one may almost say, all the more if we start 
from these propositions,— it does appear that Jerome was told 
as a part of the Hebrew tradition of his day that Old Testament 
poetry had a quantitative meter, based more on total length 
than on forms of feet. Which is precisely what we are finding. 

Yet meter, we conceive, ought to be a consecution of corre- 
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sponding parts which may be called feet. If so, we may hope for 
mathematical enlightenment from the long and short hemistichs 
of Lamentations. We have tabulated our counts for the second 
and third chapters. It is commonly said that in this meter the 
hemistichs have the ratio of 3 to 2; and it appears so in our 
“mean” column for A. But our “mean” columns are rough ap- 
proximations, made inexact by our rule of taking integral and 
not fractional numbers for them. The observed facts on which 
the ‘‘mean”’ columns are based are found in the preceding ‘‘sum” 
columns; and all the fundamental “‘sum’”’ totals for both chapters, 
the A and the D and the G alike, unanimously declare the ratio 
to be that of 4 to 3. The fundamental Hebrew foot, then, should 
be a quarter of the first hemistich, a third of the second. In 
these chapters the mean for G is 15 for the first hemistich, 11 
for the second; then the foot should be four letters, with a tend- 
ency in these chapters to lose one letter in a line. It is not 
imperatively necessary, however, that the feet be all alike; we 
remember that some of the commonest meters in Arabic, those 
which correspond in use to the dactylic hexameter, are an alter- 
nation of longer and shorter feet. If the stichoi in Lamentations 
were an alternation of four-letter and eight-letter feet, this would 
give the existing average lengths of hemistichs with three feet 
in the first and two in the second, which might be marked by 
the actually most frequent three accents and two accents. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that we have determined only 
the length of the average foot in actual use, not the length of 
the standard foot. The standard ideal foot may not be the same. 
The observed variations in the total length of line in the same 
poem, even before we undertake to dissect the line into its feet, 
seem to prove conclusively that feet of different lengths may be 
metrically interchangeable. The standard ideal foot on which 
the metrical scheme is based may be longer than the average of 
the feet actually occurring, as in Arabic; or it may be shorter, 
as in many English poems which are fundamentally iambic or 
trochaic but vary freely into anapests or dactyls.? 


? Arnold in the Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William B. 
Harper says an accentual foot cannot have less than two syllables or more 
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It hardly seems possible to divide the actual Hebrew lines into 
individual feet on the basis of our traditional assumptions that 
each foot must be complete in itself and must be made up of 
complete syllables. The impression I get is that one of these 
two assumptions does not apply to Hebrew prosody: either a 
too-short foot borrows length from an adjoining too-long foot, 
or it is possible to divide a syllable between two feet, so that, 
for instance, if the syllable is of two letters the first letter may 
end a foot and the second letter may begin the next foot. Such 
ideas are hard to accept; but the evidence seems to point to one 
or the other of them. 

It will seem to many that from a tedious study I have arrived 
at unsatisfactory conclusions. It will not have escaped notice 
that some of the suggestions I have tentatively thrown out are 
incompatible with each other. However, I have tried to be rigor- 
ously objective and to keep on the basis of what is mathemati- 
cally demonstrable. I believe that I have at least shown the line 
along which future study of Hebrew meter ought to proceed. 
Perhaps another, undertaking the still more tedious study of a 
larger body of examples, may be able to correct the indications 
which my eight passages have given. 

One possible method of metrical study is to take lines which 
appear to be metrically parallel, and in which it seems clear that 
certain parts of the one are metrically equivalent to parts of the 
other, and, by subtracting these parts, to infer that the remain- 
ing parts are metrically interchangeable. Thus, if the traditional 


than four. But one-syllable feet occur, as in Sir Walter Scott’s couplet of 
four-foot lines 


Break lock — open clasp — 
Shoot bolt — and burst hasp! 


and I have met the foot of four unaccented syllables and one accented; which 
Boeckh in his edition of Pindar calls ‘‘parapaeonic,’’ in home-made rustic 
English verse; Boeckh undertakes to point it out in Klopstock. For some 
English paeons see Scott's “Eve of St. John.” Macaulay’s ‘‘Naseby,” ex- 
cellent in rhythm but difficult in scansion, seems to me to have both paeons 
and one-syllable feet; surely it cannot be scanned without allowing at least 
one of the two. It has been said that the ‘““Battle-Hymn of the Republic” is 
paeonic throughout; but I think most will prefer to count it as ditrochaic. 
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one 7227 oyda om (Num 24 3) is imitated by a 
later poet in by opm NT ON (2 Sam 23 1), it ought 
to follow that by opm is metrically interchangeable with pyn ono; 
and when in Ps 103 3-s the first hemistichs of successive lines 
are ‘ony and nnwo and awa yawon, the 
initial participles being metrically identical according to our defi- 
nitions, we may gather that ony and nnwp and 
y are interchangeable. Of course such a method has to be 
used with due caution. Even if we hold that a dactylic pen- 
tameter is equal in total length to a hexameter because its time 
is filled out by pauses at the caesura and at the end, we are not 
therefore entitled to infer that in 


Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube; 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat Hymenaeus tibi 


the parts after the caesuras are metrically equivalent because the 
parts before the caesuras are so. Yet we should not go astray if 
we drew the like conclusion from the like premises (for I am 
assuming us to be in the position of not knowing the Latin meters 
in advance, as is our case with the Hebrew meters) in 


Dic, quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo, . . . 
Dic, quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum. 


And if we were ignorant of the nature of Greek meter and were 
trying to find it out by inductive examination of texts, it might 
be a wise and useful policy to equate with each other the half- 
lines that we find occurring after tov 6’ amape:Bouevos and 
likewise the half-lines that we find occurring before evxvnutdes 
Axauot. 
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NAZOREAN AND NAZARETH 


J. SPENCER KENNARD JR. 


Y sincere thanks are due to Professor W. F. Albright (in 
JBL 65 [1946] 397-401) for calling attention to my over- 
condensation in stating that Nazorean, as “‘commonly recog- 
nized,” is not derived from Nazareth. Also, he brought to my 
attention an article of his own which I had carelessly ignored.* 
But Dr. Albright underestimates the intelligence of even ‘“‘un- 
informed’”’ JBL readers when he fears that someone might assume 
that the introductory bibliography was mobilized to defend a 
thesis. On the contrary, in citing a brief list of authors, giving 
those who differ is more important than those who concur. 

The possibility that Nazorean may be derived from Nazareth 
is not to be excluded, but possibility and probability are not the 
same. Even though, as Albright and G. F. Moore observe, a 
dropping of the feminine ending ¢ from the last syllable has 
parallels elsewhere, other analogies would lead us to expect a 
form like Nafaperatos or Nafapernvds. And that is about. 
as far as we can go with philology. , 

As soon as we leave philology, the evidence seems to preclude 
connection with Nazareth. In my article, considerations like 
the following were shown to favor a religious rather than geo- 
graphical origin: — 

1. Religious movements do not as a rule take their names 
from the birthplace of their founder, least of all when the place 
continued to reject his teaching. 


t ZATW 44 (1926) 229f. Lidzbarski was omitted intentionally because, 
while he supports my position, he drags in the Mandean thesis which adds to 
the confusion; see also his Manddische Liturgien (1920), p. 16 ff., etc. Dalman’s 
theory of derivation from Notsrath, changed later to Natserath, I have dealt 
with elsewhere. Mr. Shire of the Pacific School of Religion has written a 
doctoral dissertation on this theme to which I have not yet had access. 
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2. Names of localities are often used to distinguish persons 
of similar names, but derivatives of such place names are not 
commonly employed in the direct forms of address. 

3. That its origin was religious is suggested too by its use as a 
rubric for exorcism. In Mk 1 4=Lk 4 34, Nafapnvé and &ytos 
are parallel terms.? 


4. Paul’s reply, when he was denounced as a “ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes” (Acts 24 5), suggests that he regarded 
the term as expressing the religion of Israel (vs. 14). 

5. The use of Nazorean is too diverse to have been derived 
from a single village’s name particularly since some who called 
themselves by cognate terms were not even Christians. 

6. Matthew dislikes the term, and if (as I believe) he wrote 
in the North Syrian hinterland, he knew better than the other 
Evangelists what was its true meaning. 


Facts like these cannot be swept aside as ‘‘subjective.”” Taken 


together they seem to invalidate the view of Dr. Albright. 

The answer we have proposed is that Mark seized upon the 
name of tht village of Nazareth‘ as a weapon in the controversy 
with the ‘Baptists’ about the superiority of Jesus or John. The 
other Evangelists welcomed his solution. In my view, Jesus 


2 The fact of equivalence, admitted by Goguel, is not weakened by juggling 
with the date of these materials (M. Goguel, Life of Jesus, p. 192). The view 
of Salvatorelli which I have adopted is mistranslated in the English edition of 
Goguel: “‘the term Nazarene has only a geographical significance” (p. 192); 
the French text says just the opposite, ‘“‘Le terme de Nazaréen n’avait pas 
une signification géographique” (p. 172 [1932]). 

3 Matthew employs the term only at the opening (2 23) and close (26 71) 
of his Gospel; he rejects every one of Mark’s uses. By contrast Luke-Acts 
employ it eight or nine times. Goguel’s explanation that Nazareth was a 
place of ill-repute (e. g. Jn 1 46) (Jean Baptiste, p. 237), forgets that the real 
liability was not the village of which the worst could be said was that it was in 
Galilee whence ‘‘no prophet is to arise’ (Jn 7 52), but with the adjective 
Nazorean. 

4Of etymologies, for ‘New Town,” see Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 5, Nos. 3-4 (1919) and Expositor viii.23 (1922), pp. 458 ff.; if further 
up the hill, as is suggested by the rock tombs, it might have been “Watch 
Place” from 133, or “Strong City” as in Josh 19 25 (mx), see Adolf Neubauer, 
Géogr. du Talmud, p. 190. 
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had no special historical association with the village of Nazareth. 
The opinion rests upon the suitability of ‘Nazorean’ as a desig- 
nation for members of the movement of John the Baptist. 
Bultmann and Loisy share that opinion. If the name is derived 
from "1, it would indicate a return to the Nazir ideals of the early 
prophets in preparation for the great Day of God’s anger. Such 
a view meets philological requirements. It conforms too with 
the spirit of the age in which sects took names designating their 
quest for blamelessness before God.5 


5’ We mentioned the Hasidim, Pharisees, Essenes, and*Zadokites. But 
several other pietist groups are mentioned in the Talmud with names such as 
Zenu’im (Chaste Ones), Kesherim (Blameless Ones), Watikim (Men of Firm 
Principles), and Banna’im (Builders); see Kohler, in Jewish Enc. 5, 224 ff. 
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HEBREW WORDS OF EGYPTIAN ORIGIN* 


A. S. YAHUDA 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


ITH the following notes about Hebrew words of Egyptian 
origin, I propose to offer a small selection of a larger work 
I am preparing for publication in the near future. 

Although most of these words have always been regarded as 
being of Semitic origin, and efforts have been made to derive 
them from Semitic stems, they have, in reality, nothing in com- 
mon with each other. 

Another category are of Semitic origin; they have, however, 
not come to us from Semitic sources, but only from Egyptian 
records. They belong to the loan-words which the Egyptians 


have borrowed from the bordering Asiatic peoples during the 
New Kingdom, particularly during the times of the 18th and 
19th Dynasties. Most of them are hapax legomena. 


1. Oy? 


In many passages, e. g. Ex 27 3, 383; Num 4 14; I Kings 7 40, 
o’y’ are a kind of vessel which was employed only in the Taber- 
nacle and in the Solomonic Temple. This vessel is generally 
translated by ‘‘shovel’’ and derived from 7y° (Is 28 17) 772 Ay 
mond which is taken to mean “sweep away.” 

In reality, however, it is the Egyptian z‘y (=7y") Aeg. WB. I, 
39, which phonetically and radically is identical with the Hebrew 
my’, and denotes a wash-jug, or a basin," especially for washing 
the feet, as expressly shown in the use of i‘y rd-wy ‘“‘wash-jug, 
or basin of the feet.’’ 


*The abbreviation ‘“‘Aeg. WB.” stands for: Worterbuch der aegyptischen 
Sprache; im Auftrage der deutschen Akademie herausgegeben von Adolf 
Erman und Hermann Grapow. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1926-31. 
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In the abbreviated writing of this word, the design of the jug, 
is given. The word referred to in Isaiah, has the same meaning 
as the Egyptian, namely, ‘‘to wash away, sweep away.” It is 
said of the hail and simply means that the false refuge will be 
washed away, swept away,” the same as in the paralle! passage 
ND) where 71ND does not mean “hiding place,” as the 
Revised Version has it, but a ‘‘secret shelter,’ cf. Ps 32 7; 119 114. 


2. 


Among the meal offerings there is a kind of pastry which is 
called nunao (Lev 27 and 79), indicating the special mode of 
preparing the pastry. The word has nothing to do with Hebrew 
wnn (in Ps 45 2, 6) but is the Egyptian word rhf§ (New Egyptian) 
which denotes a kind of bread or cake,‘ and is to be found in 
the list of offerings in the temples and tombs, among various 
kinds of bread and cake’ (Aeg. WB. II, 442). nwnnp is the vessel 
in which this kind of bread is made. In Egypt there was a 
special baker of the rh§ cake called pf rh§.° 


3. 


Another kind of cake or bread is denoted by n3270 (Lev 6 14, 
712). It has nothing in common with the Aramaic 85°35 “mixed, 
stirred,” or ‘“‘well mixed,” nor with Arabic <4 5, which does not 
mean ‘‘mix,” but ‘‘to be confused.” 

It is a Semitic word which, however, occurs only in Egyptian 
as loan-word (New Egyptian) rbk and designates a kind of cake? 
(Aeg. WB. II, 414). From the description in Leviticus (cakes 
made of fine flour, mixed with oil), we know approximately what 
rbk cakes were. 


4. 


The word x71mn occurs only in Ex 28 32 and is repeated in 39 23, 
where it describes the manner in which the “opening’’ of the 
upper part of the priestly robe should be made. This is quite 
correctly connected long ago with the Egyptian word dhr, “skin, 
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leather.”® But it is supposed to denote a “leather breastplate.” 
In reality it is not a breastplate but a garment called dhr.t used 
for decking the figure of a god on certain festivals (Aeg. WB. 
V, 481). It was a sort of mantle or cape of leather, which was 
fastened round the neck of the figure and hung down the back. 
In some ritual texts it is also called dhr.t wr.t i.e. “the great 
mantle.”’® The reference to this garment in Exodus as something 
generally known, renders it very difficult to assume that dbr.t 
could be used in any other than the Hebrew-Egyptian period, 
when the nature and usage of this garment were known to 
everybody. Not without significance is the fact that in the 
Pentateuch as in Egyptian, the word is used for a garment em- 
ployed in ritual services. 


5. 


Among the idols worshipped by the Hebrews is 0°10n, espe- 
cially mentioned together with Egyptian idols (Lev 26 20; 
Ez 6446). This word is usually derived from 79m “the sun,” 


and }91 is conceived as a ‘“‘sun idol.” But the form jon is difficult 
to explain from mon, and one would expect jnon like 190} 
(II Kings 184) from n&nj. In reality it is a loanword from 
Egyptian (the number eight),?° and the Zmn.yw, only used 
in plural as in Hebrew, are the 8 primeval gods of Hermopolis™ 
(Aeg. WB. III, 882-3) who together with Dhwt, formed the 9 
gods, known as the “little Ennead” (p§d.t nd§.t), in difference 
from the ‘“‘great Ennead” (p§d.t ‘3.4; Aeg. WB. I, 559), consisting 
of 27 (3X9) primeval gods.” The 4mn.yw were as popular in 
Egypt as the Osiris idols, and were especially worshipped at 
Hermopolis, which was called #mnw after the 8 gods. 


6. 


The word o°vs, mentioned only in Is 193 together with 21% 
oy" which are specific designations of Egyptian witchcraft, is 
usually explained as ‘‘mutterers, vetriloquists”’ or ‘‘whisperers of 
charms” and associated with Arabic b! alleged to mean “emit 
moaning,” but which is only used of the voice of the camel! 
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o’vs is an Egyptian loanword d.t “‘snake, viper’ (Aeg. WB. V, 
503).%3 That it was pronounced with a preformative 's (3d.t) is 
indicated by the Coptic Arwy od “viper” (Spiegelberg, Kopt. 
Handwoerterbuch, p. 13); the feminine ¢ was mollified, thus 
becoming 0&8 in Hebrew. 


That particularly in Egypt the snake played a great role in 
sorcery is well known and it still plays today an important role 
in Arab witchcraft in Egypt. 

It is tempting to associate with it the adverb Y& which char- 
acterizes the way the serpents crawl and creep, thus wx 75%, 
I Kings 2127 “he walked slowly”; Is 86 ouxd mabinn, of the 
waters of Shiloah which “flow slowly”; also Gen 33 14 and II Sam 
18 5 belong to the same stem and not to wn, as some dictionaries 
erroneously have it. 


7. 


In Ps 78 «1 we read: wITp). The Revised Version 
translates: “‘and limited the Holy One of Israel,’ associating 
yina with mn or ANN Num 347. The modern commentators’ ex- 
planation as ‘“‘they pained the Holy One,” following the Greek 
translation, is without foundation. It is a denominative from the 
Egyptian tw.t which means “a likeness, an image” and is used 
for designing or painting an image, or a likeness of a god on the 
wall of a temple, or on papyrus’ (Aeg. WB. V, 255). The 
passage means simply that “they painted an image of the Holy 
One’’ — the greatest conceivable crime for a Jew. The same 
meaning occurs in Ez 94, “to paint a mark.”’ Such is the case 
in I Sam 21 14, where it is said of David mnb-n dy in, meaning 
that he scribbled or painted strange figures on the doors, simu- 
lating imbecility and foolishness. 


8. 


No word has occasioned so much speculation to commenta- 
tors of ancient and modern times as mp np» in Is 611. It is 
generally taken as a duplicated verb from np» like bnbna, anno, 
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n71D7%. But in this case one should expect the form mpnps and 
not mpnps. As the magqgef separating np» from mp indicates, 
mp must be a separate word. As a matter of fact it is a Semitic 
loanword preserved only in the Egyptian kh (New Egyptian) 
and signifies ‘‘a wooden collar, especially used to be fastened 
tightly around the neck of the prisoners’*s (Aeg. WB. V, 66). 
It fits properly in the passage mp np» o’-voxd “and to open the 
collars of the prisoners” to free them from the agonies of being 
tortured by the collars. The Greek translators have read, or 
emended, ony instead of onoxd because np» is said only of 
opening the eyes of the blind (apparently influenced by Is 42 7!). 
I see no objection to applying np» to the “opening” of other 
things; but those who insist upon its special usage for the blind, 
may assume that it was erroneously written for nnD owing to 
the p in the following mp. At any rate, there can be no doubt 
about the meaning of mp, and I think that np» was purposely 
used to make it assonat to mp. 


9. 


In II Chron 36 we read that the gold which Solomon used 
for overlaying the walls of the Sanctuary was 0°75 amt. Many 
saw in 0°75 the proper name of a place, and it was identified 
with a place in Yemen, or in Yamdama (Arabia); the Greek 
translators simply transliterate 

Now the Egyptians had two treasuries which they called 
pr nb or prn nb “Gold House,” one for Upper Egypt and one 
for Lower Egypt, hence pr-wy nb, in the dual, the “two gold 
houses.”” Likewise the pr hd (house of silver) was found in 
Upper Egypt and in Lower Egypt; the dual form was pr-wy hd" 
(Aeg. WB. I, 517). o°11» is the exact dual form of pr and it was 
emphasized that the gold employed by Solomon was 0°75 ant 
the gold of the best quality, approved by both Egyptian treas- 
uries. In Egypt there was an overseer of both treasuries of gold 
(‘imy -r3 pr.wy nb) and of both treasuries of silver (’imy- 13 
prwy hd,); see K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie, vol. I, 
p. 45. 
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10. 178 


Another word connected with pr ‘“‘house”’ is 7 II Kings 23 11. 
It has nothing in common with Persian 4!s_5 ‘open kiosk, 
summer house’’(?) but it is the Egyptian pr wr, a portable 
chapel containing a divine image’? (Aeg. WB. I, 517). It was 
carried in procession on certain festival days. The ao’ are 
mentioned II Kings 23 1 with wown maz. the Egyptian “sun 
barques,” m‘nd.t and mSkb.t, which were common in Egypt and 
formed part of the solemn processions.** 

Different from it is 9995 I Chron 261s, with which I shall 
deal on another occasion. The assumption by some Biblical 
scholars that II Kings 23 1 WW» is a post-Exilic insertion from 
I Chron 26 18, and that © was a misspelling for 1295 can be 
disposed of. The meaning of 7» in II Kings 23 11 as portable 
chapel is secured by its mention together with the sun-barques. 
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NOTES 


5 Pap. Harris 35 b, 1.2; 72, 6: 
| eo 
‘ Sy-t rhs. 


wee 
Aeg. WB. 11, 442: POO ps es. 


7 Aeg. WB. II, 414: rbk. 


Aeg. WB. V, 481: dbr. 


9 Moret, Le Rituel du Culte Divin Journalier en Egypte, p. 42. 
Calverley, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos. Vol. II, Pl. 14: 


— 
P a 


10 Aeg. WB. III, 282: 


™ Aeg. WB. III, 283: = bmnyw (?). 
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Aeg. WB. I, 39: jz i'y. 

* Aeg. WB. I, 39: Sf ity rd-wy. 

ats 
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Aeg. WB. I, 559: 171 SP péd-t ndét. 


1s Aeg. WB. V, 503: gt. 
a 


Sethe, Zeitschrift far ag. Sprache, 55, 90 combines it with Je % w3d-t, 
s 
but as the Hebrew transcription ON and the Coptic ABWshow, it is 


different from w3d-t and is to be taken as a separate word. 


4 Aeg. WB. V, 255: abe 


6 Aeg. WB. I, $17: prenb. 


Aeg. WB.1, 517; pr-wr. 


8 Aeg. WB. II, 48: m‘nd-t. 
Aeg. WB. II, 150: ang mékt-t. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Gottesknecht und Davidsohn, by Ernst Lohmeyer. Vastervik, Sweden, C.O. 
Ekblad & Company, 1945. Pp. 155. 


The New Testament has few explicit references to the “‘Servant of God,” 
and offers no evidence that Jesus used this title himself. Lohmeyer, however, 
is convinced that the conception was of great influence in the earliest days of 
the Church. 

In Part I of the present study he examines the passages in which the word 
“Servant” occurs. After a preliminary survey of the use of mats and dodXos 
in the LXX and later Jewish-Hellenistic Greek, he takes up the “Servant” 
references in Mt12 18-21, which quotes Is 42 1-4; in Acts 3 and 4, where he finds 
the material to be pre-Lucan; in Didache 9 and 10, where an old tradition 
has been preserved in prayers used at the Lord’s Supper; and in 1 Clement 
59 2-4, where the Servant benefits all peoples and the Christian Church has 
replaced Israel as God’s people. 

In Part II Lohmeyer seeks traces of the Servant tradition in other New 
Testament passages. His method is to look for features—such as humility 
and hidden worth—already found in sections where the Servant is specifically 
mentioned, and then conclude that these features prove the Servant concep- 
tion to be present. Interestingly enough, it is in Matthew that such Servant 
traits are found. For example, Matthew’s infancy and temptation narratives, 
even though they use other titles for Jesus, are unhesitatingly identified as 
Servant passages. Citations from the O. T. which do not conform to the LXX 
are Servant tradition. 

Part III deals with the Son of David title, and again we are directed to 
Matthew particularly. In the New Testament, as in the Old, David is not 
primarily a king but rather a seer and singer. Only David and Jesus are called 
“Servant of God” in the New Testament. The Lucan writings have the idea 
of David as King, but in Matthew he is the prophet of the eschatological time, 
and has more of a link with the Servant conception. 
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The final section, Part IV, studies the meaning of the Servant title. Jesus 
as “‘the Servant’’ concludes the line of God’s servants. He fulfils prophecy; 
his greatness is hidden during his earthly life; in humility he suffers many 
things and turns people from their sins; by his suffering he establishes in the 
Lord’s Supper the eschatological rite of the Christian community. The source 
of this conception—here Lohmeyer agrees with Harnack against Cadbury— 
is the Servant figure of Deutero-Isaiah. The group which first applied the 
title ‘‘Servant” to Jesus was marked by lay piety, in which the Scripture was 
valued but the Lord’s Supper replaced the official Jewish cult and was for a 
time the only community form; it was a Jewish group with no idea of winning 
Gentiles; it had at first no confession of Jesus; it was a company of the poor 
righteous folk of Israel. 

The title “Christ” was used by such disciples with reference not to the 
“Son of David” idea but to the anointing of the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. 
The “Son of Man” conception parallels the Servant conception in many ways, 
and was the heir of the latter’s content; indeed, the Son of Man conception 
tended to take over and preserve features of more than one early view of 
Jesus. 

This study, which rightly points out the deep indebtedness of the gospel 
tradition to the Servant conception, is open to criticism on the following 
grounds, 1. The confident assertion that the Servant tradition had its origi- 
nal home in Galilee does not appear justified. We know next to nothing about 
Galilean Christianity of the Apostolic Age. 2. The explanation that the 
anointing of the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah led the early disciples to think of 
Jesus as the Christ seems open to serious doubt. It may suggest, however, 
that various backgrounds should be taken into account in studying New 
Testament thinking concerning these titles. 3. The claim that many passages 
which refer to the Son of Man, Christ, Son of God, etc., are wholly or partly 
Servant passages is rather startling. That the Servant idea has helped shape 
the conceptions back of these other titles is no doubt true, but I do not see 
that Lohmeyer has any adequate criterion by which he can distinguish an 
originally separate Servant tradition. Indeed, on p. 113 he frankly states 
that in the tradition of Jesus’ words we no longer can distinguish between 
Son of Man tradition and Servant tradition. But on p. 114 he again is at 
work making clear-cut but unconvincing separations between the two. 4. The 
entire discussion is written without facing the question as to what Jesus 
thought. When in one passage (p. 126f.) the issue comes up, Lohmeyer 
avoids it as not important in his study. Yet the gospel passages which he 
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treats anchor later developments in attitudes and sayings of Jesus. They 
thus testify that Jesus himself made use of the Servant idea to shape and 
explain his mission, and that he himself united the Servant and Son of Man 
ideas. It is either unwarrantedly radical skepticism or failure to get at the 
central problem when the mind of Jesus himself is left out of account. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 


The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: Colossians and Ephesians, by 
Stig Hanson. Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksell, 1946. Pp. xii, 197. 10 kronor. 


Dr. Hanson’s monograph is based on a novel approach to Biblical theology 
treated as a survey of world history: beginning with a primal unity and ending 
with a final unity, between the initial and the concluding stages there being 
interposed disunity and partial unity. In the Old Testament the initial unity 
came from God as Creator. This unity was then dissolved by the opposition 
between God and the idols, between Israel and the Gentiles, and, at bottom, 
between God and Satan. A partial unity was then gained in Israel, a unity 
by God’s calling and revelation, but only an incomplete unity; the nation 
was divided between God and Satan, divided further by contending factions 
and by the diaspora. At the end of time, however, final unity will be regained 
with the will of God once more supreme. The factors that Dr. Hanson enu- 
merates in producing the ultimate consummation are the familiar features 
of the eschatological expectations, but he lays especial stress on the figure of 
the Messiah. The Messiah, he holds, in Jewish thought was, on the one hand, 
one with God, and, on the other, one with the people. And to express this 
oneness he coins the phrase “identity of representation,” by which he means 
“the relation existing between two parties when one party represents the 
other and is identical with it in this condition of representation” (p. 19); a 
phrase that as he says “‘will play a great role in our further investigation.” 

He then passes to the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels, which he does not 
undertake to distinguish from the teaching of Jesus. The new contribution 
to the fourfold scheme lies in the establishment of a new partial unity through 
the Messiah-Son-of-Man not at the end of time but in history. He called 
into existence a new people of God, the Church, the inheritor of the Old Israel, 
which as Messiah Jesus “‘incarnates” in the identity of representation; “Jesus 
includes in Himself the New Race represented by the Messianic circle, and 
what He does they also do, what is His right is also theirs” (pp. 28f.). To 
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be sure, this conclusion is not actually drawn in the Synoptists; but their 
presentation of the facts made it logically inevitable—as was soon to be seen 
by Paul. 

So, after a very brief discussion of pre-Pauline Christianity, Dr. Hanson 
undertakes an elaborate analysis of Paulinism as a whole. The key to Paul’s 
thinking is found in a double identity of representation; in the original dis- 
unity through Adam and in the temporal partial unity and the final complete 
unity through Christ. This leads into a minute exegesis of the relevant pas- 
sages in order to secure a perfect parallel between the two in their reverse 
effects; in closest detail whatever Adam did was—or eventually will be— 
reversed by Christ. Here may be noted particularly Dr. Hanson’s rejection 
of any kind of “mystical union” thinking by Paul; it was the identity of repre- 
sentation of all believers by Christ that enables the Apostle to speak of them 
as “‘in Christ’’; just as it was the identity of representation of all human beings 
by Adam that enables him to speak of them as dying “‘in Adam.’”’ Or, to put 
it differently, in Paul’s thinking Christ, like Adam, was a “corporate per- 
sonality” (a phrase attributed to H. W. Robinson), so that when in Gal 3 16 
Christ is called Abraham's seed, it follows that the Church in v. 29 is equally 
Abraham’s seed. 

Consequently the establishment of partial unity by Christ through his 
identity of representation by the Church, hinted at in the Synoptists, is 
declared without qualification by Paul. And Dr. Hanson proceeds to analyze 
this unity of the Church more minutely under the four heads of baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, ministry and the Spirit; each of which has its essential place 
in Paul’s thinking. And so he comes finally (on p. 106!) to the theme announced 
on his title: the unity of the Church in Colossians and Ephesians. 

In Colossians the passage studied is 1 14-23, which is subjected to a mic- 
roscopic exegetical investigation; with a four page excursus on the theory of 
the Indo-Iranian Anthropos myth as advocated by Schlier and Kasemann to 
explain the concept of the ‘Body of Christ.’’ This theory Dr. Hanson rejects 
decisively, arguing instead that the concept must be understood ‘‘on the basis 
of the idea of Adam-Christ.”” And the section concludes with the part the 
Apostle plays in perfecting the unifying work of Christ: ‘fas Christ is the 
Head of the Body representing and including the Church, so is the Apostle, 
the representative of Christ, a leader of the Church working for . . . it” (p. 121). 
The treatment of Ephesians is more elaborate and covers most of the Epistle. 
Here of special interest is the excursus on the much debated phrase dvaxed- 
aXaiwows (pp. 123-126), which is finally explained as “an expression of the 
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cosmic unity in Christ. The universe was comprehended in Christ as its 
xepadaov: Christ is the sum of the universe. As its representative He is at 
the same time the totality of all things ... In the atonement He represented 
the world, and restored the orginal unity of cosmos.” Otherwise it may be 
noted in Eph 2 20 Dr. Hanson inclines to the opinion of Jeremias in rendering 
not “‘corner stone’’ but “topmost stone,” “‘finial stone.” In Eph 2 15-18 the 
three phrases “‘one new Man,” “‘one Body,” “‘one Spirit” “all denote the same 
thing, viz. the Church as the New Humanity conceived of as one man whose 
Head is Christ, and considered from two different aspects partly as a soma, 
partly as a pneuma” (p. 148). The sevenfold ‘‘one” formula in 4 4-6 is treated 
as a baptismal parenesis; thus explaining the omission of any mention of the 
(intensively unifying!) Lord’s Supper. And the treatment of Ephesians, like 
that of Colossians, concludes with the unifying force of the ministry. 

A final short chapter deals with John and Ignatius. Once more Dr. Hanson 
is insistent that “identity of representation” is the key to the Johannine 
Christology and that this phrase explains the union between Christ and the 
disciples precisely as in Paul. The two pages on Ignatius lead up once more 
to the familiar phrase that concludes the monograph, “identity of represen- 
tation.” 

This analysis of Dr. Hanson’s book probably relieves the necessity of much 
critical comment on his results. That Christ was an “identical representa- 
tion” of God to the early Christians surely scarcely needed such lengthy 
demonstration. And is the converse of this, that Christ was an “identical 
representation’ of the Christians or the world to God really comprehensible? 
Has not, in fact, Dr. Hanson overworked his key-phrase in an attempt at 
over-simplification? Be that as it may, whether or not his main thesis is 
accepted, much of his careful detail will repay close study. Not the least valu- 
able feature of his discussion is his enormous bibliography (18 pages), con- 
taining the names of many scholars unfamiliar to English-speaking students 
from whom he quotes copiously in the course of his argument; his pages fairly 
bristle with foot-notes. 


Burton Scott EASTON 


New Testament Life and Literature, by Donald W. Riddle and Harold H. 
Hutson. University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 263. $3.00. 


The authors of this qixick “procession of New Testament Life and Litera- 
ture’”’ exactly define it in their purpose: it is (or is intended to be) a “first 
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reader” for students. In rapid strokes the whole picture of developing Chris- 
tianity is blocked in: a very brief but accurate sketch of the background “‘be- 
fore Alexander and after,” of Jewish and Hellenistic influences, of the career 
of Jesus, of the rise of Christianity and its literature — all these are reported 
with a concluding little-finger-nail sketch of canon and text and of the “‘lead- 
ing ideas in the New Testament.” Naturally in so short a volume there was 
little room for more than a quick survey. In no sense is it a full introduction 
to any of the many subjects; in particular the treatment of the several books 
of the New Testament is very sketchy. The reader will look in vain for a dis- 
cussion—in many cases even a mention—of many highly important problems. 
But obviously this is not due to oversight but to intention. If it actually does 
lead students to turn with increased interest to the more detailed and balanced 
studies, it will serve a useful purpose, for it is clearly written and (to my way 
of thinking) essentially sound. My own fear, knowing the growing tendency 
for reader’s digests, condensed articles, and shorter Bibles, is that many stu- 
dents will feel, with a sigh of relief, that they have all that they need within 
these pages and will have no desire to go on to discover why Drs. Riddle and 
Hutson feel as they do about this point or that; in short, that they will mistake 
a “first reader” for an all-sufficient guide. 

The scholar who knows the literature will recognize on every page the signs 
of the authors’ heavy indebtedness to their predecessors. This is by no means 
intended as an unkind or adverse criticism. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
scholarship. Our findings must become common property. The absence of 
detailed reference is presumably due to the authors’ desire not to clutter up 
their pages; it might easily lead the uninitiated to feel that all these conclu- 
sions which are reported so facilely are new discoveries. If the volume is used 
by students while pursuing courses under competent instruction, it may well 
prove very serviceable. And my guess is that not a few instructors will like 
it just because it will serve as a brief and handy outline to which they 
will be able to bring additional material—their own or another’s—without 
the fear of rehashing what the student has already read with sufficient 
fullness. 

As I have already suggested, I find little to criticize adversely ‘x the ‘a7ts 
reported or the resultant picture as drawn. I find myself *  2ssen‘iai agiee- 
ment with the point of view and many—probably most—oi tie eo.clusions. 
At times I found myself a bit uncertain as to just what conclusion the authors 
had reached, for they had phrased themselves sc succinctly. For example, 
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“after winding their way up the trail toward the actual teachings of Jesus,” 
they find him “represented” as largely apocalyptic in point of view. But 
they also feel that the early apocalyptic conclusions of the evangelists them- 
selves are read back. Both “thorough-going eschatology” and “realized 
eschatology” are open to criticism. Jesus had added something, viz., his par- 
ticular mission was to inaugurate the Kingdom. But “having wound their 
way back” and having finally raised the question, ‘“What was Jesus’ own 
view about himself?” they fail to answer it, at least directly. Instead the 
discussion ends with a vague reference that the fact that Jesus was crucified 
by the Romans suggests that he must have aroused their suspicions. 

The authors espouse the findings of Formgeschichte and report in considerable 
detail the analysis of the gospel materials by Dibelius into six different sorts. 
They are chary, however, about calling the evangelists “compilers.” They 
are willing to go so far as to style them “editors,” even “editors par excel- 
lence,” but they are doubtful whether they are to be designated “authors.” 
Instead they fall back on Q, L, and various other special sources for both 
Matthew and Luke. Many scholars will undoubtedly approve. To me this 
is at best uncertain. 

The remaining books of the New Testament are very briefly reported—or 
rather, certain conclusions about them are very succinctly stated. As already 
remarked, this treatment is so sketchy that it is in no wise to be regarded as 
an introduction in the classical sense of the word. Particularly noticeable is 
the ultra-brief treatment of Galatians and Hebrews. But the discussion of 
the other writings, although again and again characterized by admirable 
observations, is far from systematic or complete. My feeling as I read was 
that the average student would not find his abysmal ignorance of the content 
of the twenty-seven writings altered. 

The modern tendency is for short books, ‘touching only the high spots”— 
to quote a phrase beloved by hopeful students in the throes of examinations. 
And the unfortunate results of this tendency are to be seen in the type of stu- 
dent we have brought up on this diet. Repetitious longwindedness is not— 
and never was—a virtue; but there is still a place—even when writing “first 
readers” for students—for completeness and thoroughness. So long as the 
fad for extreme brevity continues, all I can hope is that all the purveyors will 
do as good a piece of work as have Riddle and Hutson. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 
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The Resurrection of Christ, by A. Michael Ramsey. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1946. Pp. 124, $1.00. 


The point of view in this study is that which has recently tended to domi- 
nate the field of biblical theology. The author is professor of divinity in the 
University of Durham and canon of Durham cathedral. It is more an essay 
in biblical theology than in New Testament history and literature. The author 
is admirably clear about his own presupposition. He says, “In this book I 
have striven to combine the use of critical methods with but one modest pre- 
supposition, namely, that the historical event was such as to account for the 
theology of Resurrection which runs through the New Testament.” 

At a later point, however, this foundation is expanded to include ‘the 
biblical belief in the living God, creator, redeemer, transcendent,” ‘‘whose 
redemption is a breaking into history from above.” Liberal theology is accused 
of eliminating the transcendental nature and action of God. After making 
the above assumptions, one may admit the possibility that the gospels con- 
tain legendary elements and subject them to ail the processes of historical and 
literary criticism. Yet “the resurrection of the body” belongs to the very 
essence of the Christian faith. ‘‘To have succumbed to the objectors,” he 
writes, “either in the old world or the new, would have been a disaster.’’ He 
quotes with satisfaction Reinhold Niebuhr’s statement that this article of the 
creed expresses the whole genius of the Christian faith. All theories of the 
resurrection of Christ short of the resurrection of the body, therefore, are to 
be rejected as un-Christian. 

Given his presuppositions, Mr. Ramsey is quite right in saying that no 
decisive proof of the resurrection can ever be presented except to a person 
who is already a believer. There is no point in trying to convince an unbeliever: 
he lacks the spiritual insight which is necessary to appreciate the evidence. 
This means that Mr. Ramsey’s book is to be regarded as a work for the edifi- 
cation and comfort of Christians who already believe in Jesus as the Divine 
Lord. It cannot be called a research in the strict sense of the word. 

Certain very interesting conclusions result from this approach to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. To this reviewer, it appears to undermine completely the 
evidential value of that great event in Christian history. The author expressly 
grants that his presentation would not convince an unbeliever. Yet it appears 
to me that the New Testament lays particular emphasis on the resurrection 
as a demonstration that Jesus is the Son of God. This is the most decisive 
of all evidence which the first evangelists had to present. It is most puzzling 
to be told that no unbeliever can appreciate the fact. 
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But if the event has value as evidence, then there must be a rational inter- 
pretation of it which reasonable men can grasp. Mr. Ramsey’s view, however, 
makes it into a gnosis, a mystery, which can be explained only to initiates. 
Christianity is therefore only an esoteric cult. It refuses to bid for the uni- 
versality which the appeal to rational criteria would give it. 

This view has much support in the New Testament itself. I think there is 
no doubt that the disciples believed in the bodily resurrection; also, that some 
of them scoffed at rational philosophy. But it fails to take account of the 
dynamic and developmental nature of Christianity. Christianity is a stream 
which rises in far away mountains, crosses barren deserts and fertile plains, 
and finally as a vastly changed river slips into the sea. It would be a strange 
geographer who would recognize as the river only the tiny rivulet emerging 
from the original spring high up in the mountains. What right has a theologian 
in any century to put his finger on one particular segment of Christian history 
and use it as a criterion by which to judge all the rest? Why should our 
scholarship wish to deny the Christian faith that God is revealing himself 
through all the centuries? Why rob Christianity of the universality which 
so many centuries were required to win? 


S. VERNON McCasLanpD 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200. Indices, Volumes I to X, 
edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake. Boston, The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 1945. Pp. xxxvi, 185. 


Perhaps it is a. superfluous gesture to call to the attention of readers the 
great service which Mr. and Mrs. Lake have rendered palaeographers in pub- 
lishing facsimiles of 401 manuscripts, dating from 835 to 1393, but a review 
of this volume of indices provides us with a suitable opportunity to do so, and 
also to pay a tribute to the memory of Kirsopp Lake, one of the great scholars 
and teachers of our time, who died on November 10, 1946. As everyone 
knows, this is but one of many areas in which Professor Lake made massive 
contributions. 

Even when a manuscript contains a date, the interpretation of it is fre- 
quently no mean task. This is shown, for example, by the fact that the Lakes 
have had to devote seven pages (xxix-xxxv) to the discussion of difficulties 
which they have discovered since publishing the introductions to the separate 
fasciculi, either through their own researches or those of others. But, for the 
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most part, these dates are definitely established, and with them a firm foun- 
dation for the dating of other manuscripts. To say more would be to labor 
an obvious point. Furthermore, by inaugurating the first series of a larger 
collection of “‘Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera,’’ Mr. and Mrs. Lake have 
helped to encourage similar labors.in manuscripts of other languages. 

The introduction contains a great deal of information which will be par- 
ticularly helpful to the beginner; for example, the list of catalogues of the 
more important libraries, and the statement on chronology. It is interesting 
to note the authors’ opinion “‘that scholars have tended to err on the side of 
conservatism and the twelfth century has been a ‘catch-all’ for manuscripts 
which should have been dated in the eleventh or even in the tenth” (p. xv). 
The fourteen indices deal with practically every kind of pertinent information. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Second-Century Christianity: A Collection of Fragments, by Robert M. Grant. 
London, S. P. C. K., 1946. Pp. 143. 6s. 


New Testament specialists and church historians are (or should be) ac- 
quainted with the fragments in this little book, and know where to find them. 
Preuschen’s Antilegomena contains only a few of them, though it has the 
advantage of providing the original along with the German translation. Routh 
has a few more. Many can be found in Eusebius and Epiphanius. But to 
consult all these pieces one previously had to leaf through editions of four- 
teen different church fathers, seven collections of patristic works and frag- 
ments, and eight other items of bibliography, some of which are found in only 
a very few theological libraries. It is a sheer gain for everyone that Professor 
Grant of the University of the South has provided for students of history and 
theology a handy manual, containing excellent translations of these relics, a 
brief introduction, good short notes, and a select bibliography. Perhaps we 
may hope that some day, when publication becomes easier, Dr. Grant will 
enlarge his collection and furnish the originals also. He could add many inter- 
esting points to his notes; for example, the supposed Papias fragment in 
Philip of Side has presumably been omitted because of the editor’s discovery 
that it is textually very doubtful. 

The collection is largely organized by areas and includes the following: 
(1) Egyptian Christianity: Basilides, Isidore, Valentinus, a Valentinian trac- 
tate, Ptolemaeus, Heracleon, minor commentators, Pantaenus of Alexandria. 
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(2) Syrian Christianity: Aristo of Pella, Hegesippus, Serapion. (3) Asiatic 
Christianity: Papias, Melito, Claudius Apollinaris, Asiatic elders, Polycrates. 
(4) Marcionites and Anti-Marcionites: Marcion (no fragments, only a note), 
Apelles, Rhodo, Marcionite prologues, Anti-Marcionite prologues. (5) Mon- 
tanists and Anti-Montanists: Montanist oracles, Anonymous against Montan- 
ism, Avircius Marcellus, Apollonius, Gaius of Rome. (6) Romans and their 
Friends: Martyrdom of Justin, Dionysius of Corinth, Letters of Irenaeus, 
Muratorian Fragment, Scillitan Martyrs. (7) Pseudo-Tertullian Against 
All Heresies. This last is valuable, not only because it is probably an epitome 
of Hippolytus’ Syntagma, but also because it is a brief and accurate summary 
of early heresies. Dr. Grant adds notes and references which make it still 
more useful. 

One has only to read through this collection to gain an enhanced apprecia- 
tion of the vitality and variety of early Christianity. One also realizes that 
the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists require these 
less known writers, frequently eccentric though they are, for their complete 
understanding. Without them our picture of second century Christianity is 
out of focus. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


The Infallible Word. A Symposium, by the Members of the Faculty of West- 
minster Theological Seminary. Philadelphia, The Presbyterian Guardian 
Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. x, 300. $2.50. 


This work of seven chapters, written by different authors, deals with Sacred 
Scripture in a general way. Its point of view is conservative and its purpose 
is to clarify the doctrine of Scripture as found in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 

Starting with the premise that the Bible is the Word of God, the work pre- 
sents the attestation of Sacred Scripture to itself. In dealing with the internal 
testimony, opposition is voiced against the liberal school represented by Karl 
Barth. In the following chapter on the authority of Sacred Scripture, the 
views of Pfeiffer for the Old Testament and those of Harnack for the New are 
combatted. Then there are excellent chapters on the transmission of the text 
and on the method of understanding Holy Writ. Lastly the expository type 
of preaching is extolled, and for the philosophical approach to Scripture reve- 
lation that of the Westminster Confession is preferred. 
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At one point, this work goes beyond its claim to reaffirm orthodox doctrine 
against modern attacks. It goes back to the controversial questions of the 
sixteenth century (pp. 159-166) and gives expression to some unnecessary 
statements. 

There are few or no references to archaelogy in this symposium. The find- 
ings in this field, such as evidences for the early use of writing and for the 
early existence of scribes, would strengthen the arguments for the early dates 
of some books of the Old Testament. Moreover parallels in Phoenician, Egyp- 
tian, and Babylonian writings that illustrate biblical passages would lend 
support to the historicity of the ancient Scriptures. I should like to express 
the hope that the rich findings of archaeology will some day bring about a 
radical change in all introductory works to the Bible. 

It is a matter of gratification that Christian faith is evidenced in this sym- 
posium on the Infallible Word. It ought to be axiomatic that, besides scholar- 
ship, faith should be a necessary requirement for a seminary professor who 
lectures on the oracles of faith. Untold harm has been done to souls when 


professors without Christian faith have sat in the chairs of theology to poison 
the wells of Christian thought. 


Patrick J. TEMPLE 


Coniectanea Neotestamentica edenda curavit Anton Fridrichsen. VIII. Bib- 
liographia Dibeliana atque Bultmanniana. Uppsala, Seminarium Neotesta- 
menticum, 1944. Pp. 36. 2 kronor. IX. Contribuerunt Anton Fridrichsen, 
Ragnar Hdistad, Harald Riesenfeld, Gunnar Rudberg. 1944. Pp. 48. 3 
kronor. X. Note sur I Cor XIII, par Harald Riesenfeld. Bibliographia 
Gogueliana. Index. 1946. Pp. 27. 1.50 kronor. 


Since the end of the war there have arrived from Sweden a number of mono- 
graphs dealing with various aspects of New Testament study, most of them 
emanating from Professor Fridrichsen’s seminar in Uppsala. Scandinavian 
scholars have continued to make independent investigations, they have pro- 
vided for the publication of studies by Martin Dibelius and other eminent 
Germans, and they have been diligent in collecting bibliographical material. 
In such ways they have made excellent use of Swedish neutrality. 

The bibliographies are complete and useful. Those of Dibelius and Bult- 
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mann, incidentally, are in honor of the sixtieth birthdays of these scholars, 
which occurred in 1943. 

Riesenfeld is responsible for two articles in No. IX. In his study of “Ac- 
couplements des termes contradictoires dans le nouveau Testament,” he 
provides considerable data on such contrasting pairs as “EAAnves xai BapBa- 
pou and aogoi xal avdntor which will be of interest to exegetes. In the other 
he concludes that am@AG@s in James 15 should be taken with rod dtddv7os: 
“who gives to all without restrictions, and without showing displeasure.” 
Parallels are cited from Demosthenes, Plutarch, and Himerius. His other 
article (in No. X) interprets the first phrase of I Cor 13 1 as meaning “If I 
possessed all possible faculties for expressing myself in terrestrial and celestial 
languages;’’ Paul has in mind all the kinds of speech which might be used in 
worship. He explains the reference to xipBadov 
by reference to the way in which the Cynics speak of cithara and lyre: Paul 
and the Cynics have in mind ‘a being whose speech is only a mechanical 
sound, without life and soul.”’ 

Hiistad discovers in Dio Chrysostom, Or. viii. 15 ff. a parallel to the elo- 
quent 2 Cor 63. Though, as he points out, the Apostle’s self-sacrificing 
Christian love has little in common with the egocentric Cynic ethic, in both 
diatribes there is the same emphasis upon the suffering which one must un- 
dergo at the hands of other men in order tc carry out one’s ideal of life. 

Fridrichsen contributes three brief notes. A passage in the Corpus Plutarch- 
eum, probably by Plutarch himself, furnishes a good stylistic parallel to 
2 Cor 48. The éy 6€ of Phil 3 13, which has puzzled exegetes, is paralleled 
in Xenophon Ephesiaca v. 3. It means “one thing at least I have appre- 
hended,” and no ain is needed. Finally, dctv@ero. in Rom 1 31 is to 
be translated “‘self-willed” or “wilful.” 

Rudberg’s treatment of ed#bs will be of great interest to students of Mark. 
He shows that in Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes and elsewhere the 
adverb frequently has the weakened sense “then,” ‘‘thereupon,” “just then;” 
cf. Mark 1 10, 18, 30. Any writer who habitually used parataxis would be 
likely to compose brief sentences with eis as a connective. Such a usage 
was probably common in spoken Greek. 

It should be pointed out that No. X contains a full index of the first ten 
numbers of the Coniectanea, which have appeared from time to time since 
1936. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
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Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, X, edited by Anton Fridrichsen. Uppsala, Wretmans 
Boktryckeri, 1945. Pp. 196, 20. 8 kronor. 


This volume is the tenth “Yearbook” published by the Exegetical Society 
at Uppsala University, and Dr. Anton Fridrichsen, professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis in the theological department of the university, is the present 
editor-in-chief. 

The book comprises eight articles on as many different subjects, and these, 
as one might well expect, differ also in quality and interest. The first three 
chapters are, nevertheless, somewhat similar in nature. In the first, entitled 
“Analogies between the Joseph-Story in Genesis and the Ras Shamra Texts,” 
the author, Bo Reicke, shows by a number of references and quotations that 
there is a close similarity between these two sources and comes to the con- 
clusion that underlying both there is a cult legend that must be reckoned 
with if one is to understand the meaning and significance of these stories. 

The second article, by Ivan Engnell, deals with the question regarding the 
Ebed Jahve Hymns and the Suffering Messiah in Deutero-Isaiah. The author 
is of the opinion that while Isaiah cannot be thought of as the actual author 
of the book that now bears his name, the content, nevertheless, is derived from 
the tradition that arose in connection with the prophet Isaiah. He also affirms 
that back of the concept of the Suffering Servant is an element that was found 
in the religions of both Babylonia and Israel, that namely of the king, both 
as the “Urmensch”’ and as suffering. 

Professor Geo. Widengren, in a study entitled “‘The Visit of the King in the 
Realm of the Dead,” based on the 88th Psalm, makes a comparison between 
this Psalm and the ideas of the Tammuz religion as found especially in its 
liturgies. Having established that these two accounts have much in common, 
he concludes by saying that he does not intend to prove that Ps 88 is simply 
a restatement of elements found in other and previous cults. What he desires 
to do is to analyze the underlying cult motifs in order to prepare for a correct 
exegesis of this and other similar psalms. 

The most comprehensive contribution to the present volume is the article 
by Erik Sjoberg under the caption ‘“‘Did Jesus want to be the Messiah?” 
Here we find a rather detailed examination of how the problem of the messiah- 
ship of Jesus has been handled by theologians from the time of David Friedrich 
Strauss up to the present. The author presents a good historical resumé but 
does not, as far as we can judge, formulate any more definite conclusions of 
his own. 


Doubtless the most interesting part of the book under review is written by 
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Erik Eskind, who discusses the topic “The Gospel of John and History.” His 
thesis can be summed up in the following points: 

1. In the Gospel of John we recognize elements of a specific, genuine and 
ancient Christian cultus and theology that is more unified than that found 
in the Synoptics. 

2. It is true that the Church produced the Gospel, but in this ancient 
Church recourse was had to a tradition that originated with those who had 
been the eyewitnesses of that which is described. 

3. Consequently what we have in John is not the lack of historical perspec- 
tive and appreciation on the part of a mystic, but the presentation of actual 
historical facts. 

4. As history the Gospel of John deals with three great epochs. In the first 
place, there is that epoch which began with the creation of the world and 
ended with the coming of Jesus. The second concerns itself with the life of 
Jesus here on earth, and this is also the turning point of history, and, lastly, 
the period from the ascension of Jesus to the Parousia is described, an his- 
torical perspective as it were in advance. In all of these epochs God is seen 
as a God who is actively engaged in that which happens in the continuum of 
human history. 

5. This gospel is, in reality, a powerful sermon concerning the life of Jesus, 
and as such it constitutes a unity of historical facts, cult practices and escha- 
tological tension. These are not contradictory entities but are brought to- 
gether into one whole that receives its real meaning as it is applied to the 
present, to the ever-recurring now. 

This yearbook is interesting, possibly more because of the insight it gives 
us into what some of the younger theologians at the University of Uppsala 
are doing than as a source for the finding of any (new) conclusions or solutions 
to the problems under consideration. 

Harold Sahlin’s notes on “Zwei Lukas-Stellen” are bound up with the 
yearbook. 

C. G. CaRLFELT 


A Beginning Greek Book, by John Merle Rife. New Concord, Ohio, The Author, 
1946. Pp. x, 215. $2.50. 


In his preface the author states that his object has been “‘to combine three 
prime desiderata of work in elementary Greek, namely, that the easiest form 
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of the language be presented first, that the selections for translation be au- 
thentic, and that they be from important documents.” In pursuit of this aim 
Professor Rife has written a beginners’ manual based on the Gospel according 
to Mark. As an attempt to offer a fresh solution to an old problem his book 
is deserving of notice. 

A manual of Greek for beginners should serve two ends. Its immediate end 
should be to prepare the student to translate the Greek of his first easy text. 
its more remote end should be to lay a foundation for the knowledge required 
to read more difficult texts in subsequent years. School and college curricula 
being what they are, the usual beginners’ manual serves the first of these ends 
by preparing the student to translate Xenophon’s Anabasis and the second 
._ by providing a broad introduction to Greek in general, and the Attic dialect 
in particular. This approach to the teaching of Greek elements has been in 
almost universal use for many years and has served well. Even today, when 
new methods of teaching can revolutionize the schoolroom overnight, the old 
discipline is not seriously questioned. There is no particularly good reason, 
however, why the first text read by the Greek student must always be Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis or why the first Greek book should perforce be a guidebook 
to the land of the stathmos and parasang. Mark’s gospel may well prove to 
be a more suitable first text for the beginner, in which case Professor Rife has 
done us a service in providing a manual which introduces the student to the 
Greek language via Mark’s koine. By selecting material for translation prin- 
cipally from the text of Mark itself the book avoids the artificiality of copy- 
book sentences and introduces the student to an authentic text immediately. 
Teachers and students alike who object to the banality of the usual Greek 
“exercise” will welcome the change. 

The arrangement of the instructional material in the book leaves something 
to be desired, however. In the interest of removing encumbrances from the 
text the author has banished to four appendices, totaling sixty-three pages, 
the drier grammatical rules and explanations, together with the paradigms, 
leaving only the barest essentials (and sometimes less than these) in the les- 
sons. The result is that the student, in order to avail himself of all the infor- 
mation essential to learning the lesson, must find the pertinent sections in the 
back of the book (often without the aid of a cross-reference) and apply the 
rules as best he can. A single example of the confusion which is bound to 
result from this plan may be seen in the matter of quantities and their effect 
on accent. Lesson I says nothing of quantities, but ends, on page 2, with the 
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sentence: “For further details of pronounciation see Appendix ii.” At the 
foot of the seventh page of Appendix ii the student will find a paragraph on 
vowel quantity. Before he gets to it, however, he will have read six and one- 
half pages on breathings, consonant shifts, nasals, modern pronunciation of 
palatals, modern pronunciation of voiceless stops, consonant changes in the 
perfect middle, sibilants, liquids, movables, diphthongs, iota subscript, con- 
traction of vowels (full table), crasis, and elision. Quantity has still not been 
covered in the lessons by the time the student is asked to memorize the rules 
for accent. (These too are in Appendix ii but are merely stated, without 
adequate examples.) In Lesson VI the student learns that “in determining 
the accent, all diphthongs are long except final ae and ov”. In Lesson XIII 
the student finally is asked to decline 6:a0nxn. Presumably he will learn by 
making a mistake the method of accenting the nominative plural. Surely it 
would be better to present the whole matter of quantity and accent in one 
place, giving the rules with full explanations and examples. 

The book is needlessly freighted with examples from modern Greek, which 
can be of no help to the student, while at the same time it either omits essen- 
tials or misleads the reader by abbreviating rules. The rule at the top of p. 23 
is a case in point. The two paragraphs on p. 24 which explain the position of 
the adjective may serve as examples of poor presentation of material: 1. The 
topic sentence of the former paragraph is inexact, to say the least. 2. The 
translation of the first Greek example is misprinted in such a way as to confuse 
the reader. 3. The first Greek example in the second paragraph is accented 
incorrectly. 4. None of the examples in the second paragraph is translated 
into English, with the result that the student will probably conclude that 6 
kadds means the same thing as 6 &v@pwros At the top of 
p. 25 the reference to the Appendix is incorrect. The index to the book is ade- 
quate in scope but is marred by frequent typographical errors in punctu- 
ation. 

In its present form A Beginning Greek Book must be judged an interesting 
experiment which opens a new approach to the standard Greek curriculum 
but which fails, through faulty organization of its material and lack of ‘perti- 
nent illustration, to meet the student’s needs. A second edition, with the les- 
sons expanded to contain the necessary information now buried in the appen- 
dices, might be a useful book. 


H. Buck, JR. 
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Worship and the Common Life, by Eric Hayman. Cambridge University 
Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 155. $2.50. 


This thoughful book deserves mention, though it bears no direct relation- 
ship to technical biblical studies. It is the attempt of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English Quakers to demonstrate that the non-sacramental 
worship of the Society of Friends partakes of the same quality as the eucharis- 
tic practice of other churches in that it also is an offering to God of the common 
life. He believes that the Friends affirm the reality of the Universal Church; 
and though they must continue to bear witness that rites are not indispensable, 
their Society should have a place in the reunited Church as an order with a 
a special vocation. 


S. E. J. 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, by Bruce M. Metzger. 
Published by the Author, Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 110; $1.00. 


This lexicon contains only the most frequently used words of the Greek 
New Testament. Part I begins with the words occurring 500 or more times, 
next those 200 and above, and so on until it deals with the words used only 
10 times. Without question, this is a splendid arrangement for class assign- 
ments on memorizing the meanings of the 1052 words in this section Part II 
deals with Greek New Testament words according to their roots, and groups 
them on that basis. Prefixes and suffixes and other combinations of a word 
are all dealt with under a given root or stem, but nct so completely 1s in 
Elliott’s Comparative Lexicon of New Testament Greek (1945). Fifteen pages 
consist of appendices on the Indo-European Family of Languages, Prepositions 
in Composition with Verbs, and a Table of Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. 
In most cases the definitions for the Greek words are adequate, but also is not 
given as a meaning for kai and the only meanings cited for odv are inferential. 
No doubt this book can aid the student in acquiring a working vocabulary 
quicker than he would acquire it without such a work. 


J. R. MANTEY 
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